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NOTICES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


LINCOLN. 


VENERABLE fabric! Memorial 
of the piety of past ages !—Such 
exclamations we have frequently 
heard, as we have been pacing the 
aisles of some of our cathedrals; 
and no slight reflections have been 
cast by the passing visitor upon 
the puny religion of the present 
day, which can only usher into 
existence, and that at distant in- 
tervals, a few miniature churches, 
or a still more degenerate brood of 
pigmy conventicles. At the same 
time that the class of persons, who 
give utterance to such expressions, 
are entitled, on many accounts, to 
our respect, it may be doubted 
whether, in such instances, they 
speak “‘ the words of truth and 
soberness.” Without withholding 
from our forefathers any particle 
of the credit they deserve for zeal 
and industry, we must refuse to 
entertain the notion that what is 
pre ee must necessarily be 
good, or that a certain system of 
ecclesiastical polity is perfect, 
because a number of structures 
were reared under its auspices 
which are large and splendid. 
How finely might a heathen have 
pr ae in this way in behalf of his 
religion, when the apostles broke 
in upon the idolatry of the ancient 
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world, and brought the artillery 
of heaven to play upon its im- 
posing front. All the impure rites 
of pagan deities would have been 
in existence now, as well as the 
impious mummery of papal anti- 
christ, had the ‘time-honoured 
associations,” of which we are so 
often pathetically reminded, been 
admitted as a valid argument for 
their toleration. But error sus- 
tains the same character, whether 
exhibited in bold and undisguised 
deformity, or. wrapped up in the 
mantle of worldly pomp and ve- 
nerable antiquity; and it matters 
not a whit to us, whether supersti- 
tion cowers in the hut of the desert- 
wanderer, or is handed up to an 
episcopal throne—it is equally ob- 
noxious, and we are* bound to de- 
nounce and to abhor it. Nothing 
is, however, more common than 
for appeals to be made to our feel. 
ings in behalf of the ancient hie. 
rarchy, and to be told, in highly 
coloured strains, of the stately 
temples where our fathers worship- 
ped ; of the ivy-grown turrets, and 
gothic towers, and yew-crowned 
church-yards, which give such a 
charm to the village landscape, 
Really we hope that dissenters are 
as much alive to the = and 
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picturesque as their neighbours; 
that they are not more closely al- 
lied to the race of Vandals; and 
that no kind of hostility whatever 
exists, either to painted windows 
or the pointed arch. So far as we 
are concerned, it has often hap- 
pened that we have heard with a 
delightful feeling the «* curfew toll 
the knell of parting day;” and we 
have so much poetry about us, 
that we would not for a good deal 
deprive a single belfry of its inha- 
bitants, or infringe in the least upon 
the ** vested” rights and immuni- 
ties of any one of the “ birds of 
Jove.” Our veneration, however, 
will not allow us to go any fur- 
ther than to admire, as Gold- 
smith has it, 
“ The decent church that the neigh- 
bouring bili ;” — 2 
and if stern necessity were to place 
the alternative before us, we should 
prefer the extinction of every trace 
of Gothic grandeur, to the con- 
tinuance of the monstrous super- 
stitions with which it has been 
connected. And we are not 
ashamed to acknowledge that the 
sacred edifices around us would 
be contemplated with far greater 
complaceacy, if they contained 
no blind leaders of the blind; 
that the picturesqueness of no old 
grey tower would be diminished 
y the change; that the entire 
removal of that ancient livery of 
damp, and green, and mould, which 
has been worn for ages, would be 
no subject of regret; and that 
multitudes would listen with far 
greater delight to the ‘* church- 
going bell” ushering in the sabbatic 
morn, when it ceased to connect 
itself with the dismal. intonations 
of that fearful statement—** when 
ye make many prayers I will not 
ear.” 


These remarks have suggested 
themselves while arranging the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ Notices ;” they are not 
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made in any uncandid spirit, but 
merely intended to gunk against 
that poetic illusion which eccle- 
siastical pageantry is apt to in- 
spire, Amid so much ‘“ pomp 
and circumstance” we are in dan- 
ger of forgetting that the vain in- 
ventions of men usurp the place of 
the simplicity of the gospel, and 
of confounding the spirit of de- 
votion with the pleasures of taste, 
and the gratification of the imagi- 
nation. 

Lincoln, respecting which the 
following particulars will not, per- 
haps, be deemed uninteresting, 
goes back to remote antiquity ; 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, alter- 
nately figure in its annals ; and at 
an early period it was advanced 
to episcopal honours. The county 
was distinguished by the Saxon 
monarchs with several celebrated 
religious foundations; but owing 
to the incursions of the piratical 
northmen up the Humber, they 
were frequently subject to pil- 
lage and spoliation. After the 
conquest, the monasteries of this 
part of the kingdom retained the 
use of the Saxon dialect long 
after most of the others had not 
only submitted to the government 
of Norman ecclesiastics, but had 
neglected their vernacular tongue. 
The abbey of Croyland, for in- 
stance, had preceptors in the 
Saxon language up to the time of 
the second Henry, because, found- 
ed by a Saxon prince, it was ne- 
cessary that the religious should 
understand their original charters. 
In the eleventh century Lincoln- 
shire had among its ecclesiastics 
the celebrated logulph, an Eng- 
lishman, Abbot of Croyland; a 
sumewhat singular circumstance, 
in an age when Wolstan was 
ejected from the bishopric of Wor- 
cester by the arbitrary Normans, 
for the sole crime of being an 
‘** English idiot, who could not 
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speak French.” Ingulph tells us, 
with reference to his abbey, ‘« We 
forbade, under the penalty of ex- 
communication, the lending of our 
books, as well the smaller with- 
out pictures, as the larger with 
pictures, to distant schools, with- 
out the abbot’s leave, and his cer- 
tain knowledge within what time 
they would be restored. As to 
the smaller books, as Psalteries, 
Donatus, Cato, ‘ et similibus poe- 
ticis ac quaternis de cantu,’ adapted 
to the boys, and the relations of 
the monks, &c. we forbade to be 
lent more than one day without 
leave of the prior.”* 

In the thirteenth century, the 
see of Lincoln was filled by Robert 
Grossteste or Grosthead, who was 
called to it in 1235. This was a 
distinguished and _ extraordinary 
individual, considering the bar- 
barism of the age in which he 
lived ; his life will present us with 
some curious notices connected 
with the city at the head of his 
diocese. He was born at Strad- 
brook, in Suffolk, in the year 
1175; after having studied the 
Aristotelian philosophy, with the 
Greek and Hebrew, at Oxford 
and Paris, he was raised, on ac- 
count of his virtues and learning, 
to the episcopal bench, and was 
the first who dared to set at 
naught and resist the authority of 
the papal hierarchy. Immediately, 
upon his election, he devoted him- 
self sedulously to the duties of his 
office, visiting the deaneries and 
archdeaconries, enforcing upon the 
clergy a strict attention to their 
work, hearing the confessions of 
the people, and confirming their 
children In a “ Treatise on the 
Pastoral Care,” which he wrote, 





* Ingulph died in 1109. The fire 
which consumed this celebrated abbey in 
1091 destroyed the library, which con- 
tained 700 volumes. 
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he exhorts the priest diligently to 
preach the ja of God, which is 
the “‘ food of the soul ;” and then 
he states—‘ If any one say, he 
knows not how, the proper remedy 
for him is to resign his benefice ; 
nevertheless I can tell him of a 
better remedy ; let every such per- 
son or priest thoroughly learn, 
every week, the text alone (i. e. 
without gloss or comment) of the 
a oe appointed for the 
ollowing Sunday, that he may be, 
at least, able to repeat the history 
itself to the people.”* That 
Grossteste was a decided friend to 
vernacular translations of the Scrip- 
tures, appears from the following 
passage, cited from his works, by 
the author of an early English 
translation of the Bible: ‘* Dens 
voluit, ut plures interpretes S. Scrip- 
turam transferrant, ut diverse Trans- 
lationes in ecclesié essent : idcirco 
ut quod unus obscuritis dixerat, 
alter manifestias redderet.” “ lt 
is the will of God, that the Holy 
Scriptures should be translated: by 
many translators, and that there 
should be different translations in 
the church, so that what is ob- 
scurely expressed by one, may be 
more perspicuously feimalatioh by 
another.” + 

Grossteste was in every re- 
spect a reformer, and put down 
several sports and festivals, to 
which the clergy and citizens 
of Lincoln were. much attached. 
He prohibited miracle plays, the 
Maii Inductio, Scot- Ales, and the 
Feast of Asses. 

The Feast of the Ass was cele- 
brated annually in the cathedrel, on 
the feast of the Circumeision, ins 
tended to commemorate the flight 





a Townley’s Iustrations, Bib. Lit. i. 
t Whartoni Auctariam. Hist. at. 


cap. ii. 416—418, Henry’s Hist. of 
Great Britain, viii. lib. 4 ©. 4. Gratii 
Fascic 2 ep: 123, pp. 392. 410. 
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of the Virgin Mary upon that ani- 
mal into Egypt. Nps ridiculous 
festivity, so far as we are acquaint- 
ed, was not practised in any other 
place in England besides Lincoln ; 
but in several of the churches of 
France and Germany it was cele- 
brated with great parade. At 
Beauvais, on the 14th of January, 
a beautiful young woman was 
chosen, and placed upon an ass 
richly caparisoned, with au infant 
in her arms. She then rode in 
rocession from the cathedral, fol- 
owed by the bishop and clergy 
to the church of St. Stephen, 


Orientis partibus 

Adventavit asinus ; 

Pulcher et fortissimus, 

Sarcinus aptissimus. 
Hez, Sire Asnes, car chantez ; 
Belle bouche rechignez ; 
Vous aurez du foin assez 
Et de l'avoine a plantez. 


Hic in collibus Sichem, 
Jam nutritus sub Ruben: 
Transiit per Jordanem, 
Saliitin Bethlehem. 
Hez, Sire Asnes, &c. 


He who, disdaining the simplicity 
of the meeting-house, can only see 
evidences of devotion, where there 
are gothic screens and architectu- 
ral magnificence, will do well to 
bear in mind this asinine festivity. 

The Maii Inductio, of which 
the bishop deprived the Lincoln 
clergy and laity, consisted of va- 
rious ceremonies, practised on the 
firstof May. ‘The priests, accom- 
panied with the people, especially 
in the country villages, were ac- 
customed, on a May-day morning, 
to go to some adjoining wood, and 
return with boughs and garlands, 
in honour of the return of spring. 
This custom was derived from the 
heathen feast of Flora, the goddess 
of fruits and flowers, and was ce- 
lebrated with the most sottish su- 
perstition on the four last days of 
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where she was placed near the 
altar, and high mass commenced. 
The people, however, instead of 
repeating the usual responses, 
were taught to imitate the braying 
of the ass; and at the conclusion 
of the service, the priest, instead of 
the usual benediction, brayed three 
times, and the people uttered the 
imitative sounds Hinham, Hinham, 
Hinham! During the ceremony 
a ludicrous composition, half Latin, 
half French, in praise of the ass, 
was sung with great vociferation, 
of which we may cite two stanzas: 


From the country of the east, 

Came this strong and handsome beast ; 
This able ass beyond compare, 

Heavy loads and packs to bear. 


Now, Seignior Ass, a noble bray ; 


That beauteous mouth at large display ; 
Abundant food our hay-lofts yield, 


And oats abundant load the field. 


He was born on Shechem’s hill, 

In Rueben’s vales he fed his fill : 

He drank of Jordan’s sacred stream, 
And gamboled in Bethlehem. 


Now, Seignior Ass, &c.* 


April and the first of May.¢ The 
nature of those compotations, 
called Scot-ales, which were also 
prohibited, and which the arch- 
deacons were required to suppress 
in their chapters, will be best ex- 
plained by the following constitu- 
tion by Edmund Rich, Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1236. ‘ We 





* Du Cange, Glossarium, v. Festum. 
Tilliott, Memoires pour servir a l’histoire 
de la Fete des Foux, passim. Michaelis’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, iii. 

- 198. Warton’s eee of English 

oetry, ii. p.367. In the library of Sens 
there is a MS. missal, written by the 
Archbishop Pierre Corbeil, giving an ac- 
count of the celebration of the festival in 
the cathedral there. 

+ Brand’s Observations on Popular 
Antiquities, c. 25, p. 283. 
as ohnson’s Collection of Ecclesiastical 

ws. 
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wholly forbid clergymen the ill 
practice, by which all that drink 
together are obliged to equal 
draughts, and he carries away 
the credit, who hath made most 
drunk, and taken off largest cups; 
therefore we forbid all forcing 
to drink; let him that is drunk be 
suspended from office and benefice 
according to the statutes of the 
council,” (Lateran 1216.c.15) “un- 
less upon admonition from his su- 
perior he make competent satis- 
faction. We forbid the publica- 
tion of Scot-ales to be made by 
priests.” In Anselm's Canons, 
passed at Westminster, A. D. 
1102, we find the following con- 
stitution. ‘Can.9. Ut Presby- 
teri non eant ad potationes, nec 
ad pinnas bibant,”—* That priests 
go not to drinking-bouts, nor drink 
to pegs.”* 

The miracle-plays, mysteries, 
or sacred dramas, which were per- 
formed at Lincoln, were commonly 
acted throughout Europe, during 
the middle ages; and consisted of 
theatrical exhibitions, founded on 
Scripture narratives. They were 
first introduced into England, by 
Geoffrey, a learned Norman, who 
came over from the university of 
Paris, to superintend the school 
of the priory of Dunstable. He 
composed the play of St, Cathe- 
rine, A. D. 1110; and according 
to Matthew Paris, he borrowed 
the capes from the sacrist of the 
neighbouring abbey of St. Albans, 
to dress his characters. Cortiwall 
was celebrated for these religious 
exhibitions, but the most remark- 





* Such great drinkers were the Danes, 
and so much did their example influence 
the English, that Edgar ordained that 
pegs or nails should be fastened into the 
drinking-cups at stated distances, and 
that whosoever should drink beyond those 
marks at one draught should be obnox- 
ious to a severe punishment. Strutt, in 
Brand’s Observations, &c. 
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able was a play of the Old and 
New Testament, acted at Chester, 
in the year 1327. It treated of 
the Creation—the fall of Man— 
the expulsion from Paradise; af- 
terwards Adam appears digging 
the ground and Eve spinning. 
The following extract relating to 
the deluge is made in Lyson’s 
Magna Brittania, from the Har- 
leian MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum.* 


Noe and his Shippe. 


“Then Noe shall goe into the arke with 
all his familye, his wife excepte, the arke 
must be borded rounde aboute, and upon 
the bordes all the beastes and fowles 
hereafter rehearsed must be painted, 
that their wordes may agree with the 
pictures.” 

Noe. 


“ Wiffe come in, why standes thon there, 

Thou arte ever frowarde 1 dare well 
sweare.” 
Noe’s Wiffe. 

“ Yea Sir set up your sayle 
And rowe forth with evill haile, 
For withouten faile I will not out 
Out of this towne ; 
But I have my gossippes every eich one, 
One foote further I will not gone ; 
They shall nat drowne by St. John, 
And I may save there life ; 
But thou wylt let them into that cheist, 
Else row forth Noe where thou list, 
And get thee a new wiffe.” 


The Good Gossippes. 
“ The flood comes flitting in full fast.”— 





* There are extant three collections of 
miracle-plays, formerly represented in 
this country. 1. The Townley Collection, 
supposed to have belonged to Nidkirk 
Abbey, containing thirty plays. 2. The 
Ludus Coventrix, probably performed at 
Coventry, at the feast of Corpus Christi, 
forty-two plays. 3. The Chester Myste- 
ries, edited and illustrated by Mr, Mark- 
land. Mr. Davies Gilbert, late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, has also edited 
some Cornish plays. Interesting infor- 
mation respecting these religious dramas 
may be found in a recent priuicesioe ; 
‘* History of English Dramatic Poetry to 
the time of Shakspeare, &c. by J. Payne 
Collier, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1831.” 











Japhat. 

** Mother we pray you all together, 

For we are here youre owne children ; 

Come into the shippe for feare of the 

weather.” 
Noe’s Wiffe. 

“ That will I not for all your call 

Bat I have my gossippes all.” 

Sem. 


“ In fayth mother yet thou shalt, 
Whether thou wylt or not.” 


Noe. 
“ Welcome wife into this boat.” 
Wife. 
“ Have thou that for thy note.” 
(et dat alapam.)* 


These plays were, doubtless, 
originally intended to instruct the 
people in the contents of the 
Scriptures; but afterwards they 
degenerated into the lowest buf- 
foonery, and were employed by 
the priests to maintain their in- 
fluence, by practising upon the 
prejudices and credulity of the 
vulgar. What was the character 
of those miracle-plays,, which 
amused the Lincolners, and dis- 
gusted the bishop, we are not in- 
formed. 

Grossteste was a poetical pre- 
late, and betrayed his fondness for 
the French minstrels in the compo- 
sition of his ‘* Manuel de Peche, or 
Manual of Sin,” and his ‘* Chateau 
d@ Amour, or Castle of Love.” He 
died at the aye at Buckden, an 
honour to his country, an orna- 
ment to his age, Oct. 9, 1263.+ 

A century afterwards, the see 
of Lincoln was governed by a 
prelate of a very different charac- 
ter—the persecutor of W ickliffe— 
whom, in his homily on Matt. xi. 
23, he describes as ‘‘on gret 
byschop of Englelond.” This one 





® « She gives him a box on the ear.” 


are preserved in the college libraries 
Oxford and Cambridge. 
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great bishop of England was Johu 
Bokynham, or Bukkingham, by 
whom he was summoned and pro- 
secuted for translating the Scri 
tures. In the same homily Wick- 
liffe observes further respecting 
the bishop. ‘ And thus he pur- 
sueth another prest by the help of 
the pharyses (i.e. the friars) for 
he precheth Criste’s gospel frely 
withouten fables. O men that ben 
of Criste’s half, helpe ye nowe 
ageynes Antechrist.” The priest 
referred to was Wylliam de 
Swyndurby, of Leicester, a fol- 
lower of the Reformer’s, whom the 
bishop cited to appear before him 
in the cathedral of Lincola. 
Walsingham however tells us, 
that ‘‘when preparations had 
been made to correct this man, 
and to take away from him his 
license to preach, the mad multi- 
tude raged in such a manner 
as frightened the bishop, and de- 
terred him from proceeding against 
him.” What became of ‘ prest” 
Wylliam afterwards is unknown; 
but Fox, io bis Actes and Monu- 
mentes, conjectures that he was 
burnt in the succeeding reign.* 
We shall now bring our notices 
down to the reign of the unfortu- 
nate Charles,.when the diocese of 
Lincoln was under the jurisdiction 
of Dr, Williams. At this time a 
number of pious people worship- 
ped at St. Benedict’s, a small and 
obscure church in the city, who 





° A poe Mn wees account is 
Henry de Knyghton, a canon o 
ter, and cotemporary, in his work De 
Eventis Angliw. He says, that Swyn- 
durby, being convicted, abjured his er- 
rors, but afterwards relapsed, and coming 
to Coventry, he was expelled the diocese, 
with shame and con by the dioce- 
san and clergy. But Knyghton was a 
furious enemy of Wycliffe’s, and his au- 
thority is not much to be depended upon: 
besides it is exceedingly improbable that 
an individual having twice relapsed, would 
have been so tenderly dealt with. 


ven by 
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invited, Aug. 13, 1626, Mr. Ed- 
ward Reyuer, M. A. trom Welton, 
to be the lecturer. This eminent 
and learned divine, soon after- 
wards, March 4, 1627, removed to 
St. Peter’s at the Arches, where 
Sir Edward Lake, the Chancellor, 
was frequently one of his hearers. 
Here he was celebrated for the 
fidelity and success of his minis- 
try—his resistance of the popish 
ceremonies, so warmly patronized 
by the court—which exposed him 
to the censures of some connected 
with the Minster, The bishop, 
however, presented him with the 
ek pe of St. Botolph’s, Lincoln; 
ut not being able to satisfy his 
conscience in the matter, he de- 
clined it through the lady Armine. 
“1 have had,” said Williams upon 
this occasion, ‘‘ many countesses, 
ladies, and others, who have been 
suitors to me to get preferment for 
their friends; but you are the first 
that ever came to take uway.” 
During the civil wars, when the 
county and city of Lincoln were 
possessed by the king’s troops, 
under the Earl of Newcastle, 
Reyner was frequently in danger 
of being slain by the soldiers, 
which obliged him at last to seek 
refuge by way of Boston and Lynn 
at Yarmouth. He returned, how- 
ever, upon the pressing solicita- 
tions of his flock, and exercised 
his ministry in the cathedral, 
Here he had at one time a narrow 
escape, for some of the king's sol- 
diers coming foraging to the city, 
they attacked a pursued him 
with drawn swords to the library, 
and would undoubtedly have de- 
spatched him, had not the com- 
manding officer come to his rescue. 
Upon the settlement of the Com- 
monwealth, Mr. Reyner became, 
after many hours spent in prayer 
with tears, a decided congrega- 
tionalist; and preached regularly 
in the morning at St. Peter's, and 
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in the evening at the cathedral, up 
to the time of his death # 

After the Restoration, the flock 
which Mr. Reyner left at the ca- 
thedral was soon scattered by the 
prelatists ; but several worthy and 
pious men preached privately to 
them that remained, Among these, 
Mr. Michael Drake, ejected by 
the Act of Uniformity, from the 
rectory of Pickworth, in the coun- 
ty, may be mentioned. After his 
ejectment he settled at Fulbeck, 
a village about ten miles from 
Lincoln, in the neighbourhood of 
a hot cavalier, Sir Francis Fane, 
by whom he had the good fortune 
to be esteemed. From this place, 
he visited Lincoln for some time 
every Saturday evening, and 

reached in the house of Johu 

isney, Esq. in the. parish of St, 
Peter's, at Goats. Soon after- 
wards, in king James’s time, he 
settled in the city, where he was 
allowed to preach to his people 
peaceably, until Monmouth’s in- 
surrection, when he was confined, 
The Disneys appear to have been 
the firm friends of religion in these 
disastrous times;¢ the living of 
Swinderby, between Newark and 
Lincoln, was in their gift—and 
after the revolution it was pre- 
sented to Jushua Drake, the soa 
of Michael. 

At the passing of the Act of 


+ ee tome ——_— 


, * Palmer. Nonconformist's Memorial, 
426. 
+t The Disneys were originally seated 


at Norton Disney, in Lincolnshire : Wil- 
liam Maney. A. senior Fellow of 
Trinity lege, Cambridge, one of the 
ejected ministers, was of this family. 

here are two funeral sermons by Mr. 
William Scoffin, “ on the death of that 
truly virtuous and ious gentlewoman, 
Mrs. Kath. Disney,”—one preached at 
Kirkstead, and the others at Swinderby, 
where she was buried, May 20th, 1690. 

¢ By Daniel ae A . in 1692: 
Joshua Drake died vicar of Swinderby 
in 1727, and was succeeded by his son, 
who died Vicar, Dec. 12, 1765. 
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Uniformity, Dr. Sanderson pre- 
sided over the see of Lincoln, and 
many of the nonconformist minis- 
ters were harassed with ecclesias- 
teal processes by the party in 
power.” ‘lhe castle and the com- 
mon gaol of the city witnessed the 
oe of several, whose 
only crime was the firm assertion 
of the rights of conscience against 
the unprincipled encroachments of 
a haughty Lacrarcry: Of many 
of these witnesses for the truth 
in these times, it may be said— 





* They liv’d unknown 

Be pepeontion dragged them into fame, 

And chased them up to heaven. Their 
ashes flew 

No marble tells us whither. 
names 

No bard embalms and sanctifies his song, 

And history, so warm on meaner themes, 

Is silent upon this.” 


With their 


Among the General Baptists, 
Mr. Thomas Grantham, descend- 
ed from a reduced branch of an 
eminent Lincolnshire family, was 
in these parts a principal object 
of persecution. Dr. 'Toulmin tells 
us that about the year 1662 he was 
apprehended, carried before a ma- 
gistrate, and bound over to the 
Lincoln assizes. The consequence 
of the proceedings against him was 
an imprisonment of fifteen months. 
During his confinement he was 
visited by several clergymen, who 
upbraided him with being a Jesuit, 
and spread abroad a rumour that 
he was a papist. To confute this 





* Speaking of the Savoy Conference, 
Baxter says in his life, ‘4 Bishop Sander- 
son, of Lincoln, was sometimes there, but 
never spoke, that I know of, except a 
very little; but his great learning and 
worth are known by his labours, and his 
aged peevishness not unknown.” On his 
death-bed he is said to have requested 
that the ejected ministers might be em- 
ployed again.”-- Baxter’s Life, Part iI. 
p 363. 


+ Born at Hatton, near Spilsby, 1634. 
Dr. Toulmin. 
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calumny, Grantham published a 
controversy which he once held 
with a Roman Catholic, and en- 
titled it «‘ The Baptist against the 
Papist.” He also published, dur- 
ing his imprisonment, a treatise 
entitled, ‘* The Prisoner against 
the Prelate, or a Dialogue be- 
tween the Common Gaol of Lin- 
coln and the Cathedral;” and 
another work under the title of 
“ Christianismus Primitivus.” This 
last is dated ‘* from the Castle of 
Lincoln, 10th Jan. 1663.” At the 
assizes no prosecutor appearing 
against him, he was liberated.* 
Another sufferer was Mr. Theo. 
Brittaine, ejected from the rectory 
of Brocklesby. Keeping a private 
school for his support at Swin- 
derby, he was apprehended by 
Sir Edward Lake, the Chancellor, 
and committed to the common 
gaol at Lincoln, The keeper al- 
lowing him to go into the city, to 
dine with a friend, he was severely 
reprehended, and ordered in future 
to keep him close prisoner. After 
several months he obtained his 
liberty, became chaplain to Col. 
King, of Ashby, but was again 
arrested and confined at the time 
of Monmouth’s insurrection. 
Another worthy and deserving 
individual was immured in the 
cells of Lincoln castle, in the 
person of Mr, H. Vaughan, the 
ejected vicar of Grantham. His 
was a case of peculiar hardship, 
as he was persecuted by two par- 
ties—by the Cromwellites for his 
loyalty, and afterwards by the 
royalists for his nonconformity. 
The king’s restoration had not a 
warmer friend or a bolder advo- 
cate; but, as in many other cases, 
the only return made to this good 
man, by the thankless monarch, 
was imprisonment and exile. In 





* Toulmin’s Hist. of Protestant Diss. 
p-. 345. 
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1661 Vaughan was a prisoner at 
Lincoln for not reading the com- 
mon prayer; and soon afterwards 
he died in voluntary banishment 
in the Bermudas. 

The age of oppression and in- 
tolerance Bi: away with the 
fallen dynasty of the Stuarts; and 
in the calamities which thickly 
crowded upon that ill-starred fa- 
mily, God appeared avenging 
the blood of his saints, and re- 
warding the firm and unyielding 
piety of his remnant, The dis- 
senting communities, after an ar- 
duous struggle, secured their rights 
and liberties, and the churches 
which had so long been cast on 
troublous times, were shielded 
from ecclesiastical tyranny. But 
the change was in some respects 
injurious—the calm that succeed- 
ed, in too many instances, brought 
with it indifference and apathy—a 
gtave-like cold and deadness— 
and those interests which nobly 
survived the rude attacks of mitred 
bigotry, drooped and languished 
when the storm was over. “ Jeshu- 
run waxed fat and kicked,”— 
many became at “ ease in Zion,” 
and a deadly night-shade was seen 
slowly twining its tendrils and 
clasping with its folds the branches 
of the “living vine.” Principles 
which had triumphed in many a 
well-fought field—truths which 
were associated with so many 
mighty names — were traitorously 
abandoned for the heartless dog- 
mas of Socinian birth; and of 
some of the ‘ churches” which 
‘‘had rest,” the enquiry might 
indeed be prompted, ‘* Where- 
fore, when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brought it 
forth wild grapes,” 

During the last century, the 
cause of religion in Lincoln was 
warmly espoused by Lady Hun- 
tingdon ; and several of her minis- 
ters laboured here with diligence 
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and success, The old Presbyteri- 
an meeting-house was occupied by 
them; and the name of one, lately 
deceased, is still held there in 
affectionate remembrance. This 
was the Rev. Mr. Glascott, well 
known in the religious world some 
fifty years ago; and respecting 
whom some interesting anecdotes 
have recently appeared.* We have 
been favoured with the following 
letters of Lady Ann Erskine, for 
which we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of John Hayward, Esq. of 
Lincoln, whose father was an 
active promoter of the cause of 
Christ there, and was in correspon- 
dence for a considerable period 
with their pious and amiable 
author, Though valuable on ac- 
count of the writer alone, their 
introduction here may not be de- 
void of interest, and with them 
we shall close the present paper. 

‘« My good friend, Mr. Hay- 
ward—I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity to return you thanks for 
poss very kind attentions to Mr, 

rew, on his way to Gainsborough, 
which he informed me of with 
much gratitude; and I hope you 
will add to the obligation t eX- 
cusing me from the trouble i give 
you by a further request. I am 
going to send a minister to Alford, 
in Lincolnshire, which I under- 
stand is about 20 or 25 miles from 
Lincoln, and I am much at a loss 
to know how he can properly get 
there, He is now in Ciiolke and 
I mean he should cross the coun- 
try from thence to Peterborough 
and Lincoln; but when he reaches 
Lincoln, I know not how he can 
get from thence to Alford, and 
more so as he will (I believe) have 
a wife and child with him, a little 
boy about three or four years old. 
I should be very much obliged 





* Evangelical Magazine, May, 1832. 
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to you, if you would make 
some inquiry on this subject for 
me, and let me know as soon as 
you possibly can, whether there 
is any means of accomplishing it 
on reasonable terms, that I may 
write to him accordingly. As it is 
for the Lord’s work, | know you 
will not count ita trouble. May 
he abundantly bless you, and make 
his love very precious to your soul, 
is the sincere prayer of your friend 
and well-wisher, 
« A, A. ERSKIN«.” 

“ Spa Fields, Feb. 18th, 1795.” 


** My good friend—The bearer 
of this is the Rev. Mr. Neilson, 
who is on his way for a time to 
Alford. Though he goes there 
without his family, 1 should have 
sent him by the Spilsby coach, as 
you directed me, but he arrived in 
London a day too Iate for it, and 
must have stopt here till next 
Wednesday, and I thought it a 
pity he should lie by a Sunday un- 
employed, while our old friends 
at Lineole were without a supply, 
and that he might (if they wished 
it) give them a sermon on his way, 
and that the Lord might bless it to 
some poor dear soul. He is just 
setting off, so that 1 have not time 
to answer your last letter particu- 
larly. I thank you for it, and for 
your kind wishes. Put Mr. Neil- 
son in the best way to proceed to 
Alford, With my best wishes for 
you and yours, believe me to be 
sincerely your friend and well- 
wisher, “A, A, ERSKINE.” 

* Spa Fields, March, 12, 1795.” 


“ My gvod friend—I am asham- 
ed to give you so much trouble, 
but as an old friend, 1 hope you 
will excuse it, The bearer of this 
is Mrs. Neilson, who is on her 
way to Gainsborough, Perhaps 


Mr. Neilson may be at Lincoln to 
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meet her, if not, he will be there 
on Saturday morning, as I have 
written to him by this day's post; 
but as she is not only a stranger 
in Lincolnshire, but in England, 
I thought a line to a friend at Lin- 
coln would be a satisfaction to her. 
Mr. Neilson unites with gratitude 
for your friendly attention to him. 
Accept my thanks for this, and 
believe me to be sincerely your 
friend and well-wisher, 
“ A. A. ERSKINE.” 
“ Spa Fields, April, 23, 1795.” 


** My good friend—In conse- 
quence of some difference which 
has arisen at Newark, Mr. Wil- 
liams is come up to town for about 
a week, and 1. hope every thing 
will be settled; but, in the mean- 
time, it would be very improper 
for the chapel at Newark to be 
left without a supply, even for one 
Sunday. I do therefore most 
earnestly request that Mr. Griffiths 
will be so good as to go over, and 
I will take care that his expenses 
shall be paid, and yours too, if 
os think it proper to go over with 

im, which, as a trustee, I think 
you should, It seems that about 
a week or ten days ago, some per- 
sons ([ name no names) knocked 
down the man who had the keys, 
and took them from him. I do 
not find they have made any use 
of them, for the doors have not 
been locked, and Mr. Williams 
preached there without interrup- 
tion last Lord's Day. I am sorr 
to give you this trouble, but 
hope you, as an old friend, will 
excuse me, and believe me to be 
sincerely your friend, 

« A, A. ERSKINE.” 


* Spa Fields, Dec. 21, 1801,” 
** May the Lord give you many 


blessings in the ensuing year, and 
his people at Lincoln.” 
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PROVIDENCE AND GRACE, 


ALLUSIONS are frequently made 
in Scripture to an analogy ex- 
isting evi the natural and 
spiritual worlds, The providen- 
tial superintendence of God over 
his works of creation is often re- 
ferred to as illustrative of his ope- 
rations in presiding over the appli- 
cation of the blessings of his grace. 
It might be anticipated, that as 
Providence and Grace are different 
but closely connected parts of the 
administration of the same Being, 
some similarity would be discover- 
able between them. It is very 
obvious that this conclusion is 
sanctioned by Scripture. Bishop 
Butler has referred to this analogy 
for the purpose of showing that 
similar difficulties to those which 
apply to natural and revealed re- 
ligion, occur in the constitution 
and course of wature, and has thus 
triumphantly repelled the objec- 
tions of cavillers to the system of 
religion in general, and to the 
Christian system in particular.— 
The object of the following re- 
marks is to trace the analogy sub- 
sisting between the operations of 
God in applying the benefits of 
the Christian system, and in the 
established economy of his Pro- 
vidence, 

One point of resemblance, to 
which Scripture often refers, is 
found in the circumstance that a 
direct operation of divine energy 
takes place, both in Providence 
and in Grace. When Paul says, 
(1 Cor. iii, 6,) “ I have planted, 
Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase ;” he plainly intends 
that the power which renders the 
gospel-proclamation elflicacious, is 
analogous to that which causes 
the seed of the husbandman to 
germinate and grow. In the na- 
tural world, then, it is evident 


that a creating act is constant- 
ly exerted to cause the seed 
to sprout forth. Hence it has 
been with propriety said—* Pro- 
vidence is a continued creation.” 
The power of God is required to 
preserve and perpetuate, as well 
as originally to form, Speaking 
of the seed deposited in the soil, 
the Apostle says —‘* That which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain, 
it may chance of wheat or some 
other grain: but God giveth it a 
body as it hath pleased him.”— 
(1 Cor. xv. 37, 38.) When it is 
said (Mark iv. 28) the earth bring- 
eth forth fruit of herself (4vropary) 
it relates, as is evident from the 
context, not to the exclusion of 
divine, but of human power.— 
Man, after he has deposited the 
seed, can do no more to cause it to 
gow: The earth bringeth forth 
ruit “ spontaneously.” This ex- 
clusion of human power is quite 
consistent with what is stated in 
the previously cited passage, of 
the actual exertion of divine power, 
and with the words of our Lord, 
(Matt, viii. 30.) “* If God so elothe 
the grass of the field,” &e. Of 
this last passage it should be re- 
marked, that Christ refers to this 
ebars: in the natural world, as 
urnishing an example from which 
the disciples might assure them- 
selves of their heavenly Father's 
continued superintendence over 
them, and the constant exertion 
of his power and goodness in their 
behalf, It is in vain, in order to 
obviate the conclusion to which 
this analogy leads, to affirm that 
the seed produces its fruit accord- 
ing to the established course of na- 
ture, The acknowledgment of the 
exertion of divine power is by no 
means avoided by this reference 
oaY¥ 
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to the original constitution of na- 
ture. Every existence must have 
an efficient cause. When the 
blade, therefore, appears, there 
must be a cause adequate to its 
prodaction, It will not be affirm- 
ed that the seed is such a cause; 
it can be nothing more than a 
second cause, or occasion for its 
appearance. [fit be alleged that 
God’s original establishment of 
the course of nature is the cause, 
it may be replied, that even 
if it were possible to conceive 
of a course of nature apart from 
the continued agency of the God 
of nature, still, as the term course 
of nature is a general one, includ- 
ing all its particulars, the divine 
will is as much the cause of each 
event in the succession, as of the 
general series thus denominated. 
To say that God has constituted 
such a course is only to state that 
he has determined the succession 
of a certain order of events, and 
the particular we are consider- 
ing, the appearance of this blade, 
among the rest. His will must 
therefore be the efficient cause of 
its production. However unable 
we may be to conceiv2 of an in- 
finite mind, the cause of all exist- 
ence throughout its vast domain, 
our incapacity constitutes no 
ground of objection to the view 
of Providence on which we are 
insisting. This divine operation, 
then, in the natural world, is al- 
luded to by the Apostle as illus- 
trative of that interposition where- 
by God applies to the soul the 
benefits of the Christian scheme. 
As in the former it is not enough 
to attribute the production of the 
fruits of the earth to the properties 
of the seed and of the soil, so, in 
the latter, the influence of educa- 
tion and the power of suasion are 
equally insutlicient to produce the 
result. “Neither is he that 
planteth any thing, neither he 
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that watereth, but God that giv- 
eth the increase.” This conclu- 
sion, however, it should be re- 
marked, whilst it seems obviously 
to flow from the analogy referred 
to, is supported by abundant in- 
dependent evidence. Not only 
does the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture proceed upon the recognition 
of it, but it is often directly affirm- 
ed. Of Lydia it is said ‘* whose 
heart the Lord opened.” The 
dead in trespasses and sins are 
declared to be divinely “* quicken- 
ed.” Eph. ii. 1. Repentance is 
stated to be given by God, (2 Tim. 
ii. 25.) Faith is represented as a 
divine production in the soul, 
(1 Eph. xix. 20.) In short, where- 
ever conversion is traced to its 
source, it is uniformly ascribed to 
the power of the Most High, and 
thus the analogy holds that in na- 
ture and in grace ‘ all things are 
of God.” 

Another point of similarity lies 
in the imperceptible manner in 
which the divine energy is exerted. 
In Providence we see nothing but 
the operation of second causes, and 
this, because God acts on ever 
thing in a manner consistent wit 
its own nature and properties.— 
The seed appears of itself to pro- 
duce its fruit. In the support of 
our animal frames we are sensible 
of nothing but the nutrition arising 
from the aliment we receive, In 
deciding on any course in the con- 
duct of life, we are governed by 
the force of the considerations 
which appear most constraining, 
without being aware of any su- 
perior direction. So also in grace, 
the subject of divine influence is 
at the time insensible to its opera- 
tions, “* Asin reference to the con- 
servation of our natural beings,” 
says Mr. Howe, “ we are assured 
the first cause co-operates with in- 
ferior causes, (for we live, move, 
and have our being in him,) though 
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the divine influence is not com- 
municated to this purpose with 
any sensible glory, or so distin- 
guishably that we can discern 
what influence is from the superior 
cause, and what from subordi- 
nate; our reason and faith cer- 
tainly assure us of what our sense 
cannot reach in this matter. So it 
is here also, the divine Spirit ac- 
commodates himself very much to 
the same way of working with our 
own, and acts as suitably to our 
own natures.” Works, vol. ii. p. 
156. Whilst this manner of ope- 
ration detracts nothing from the 
reality of divine influence, it suf- 
ficiently destroys all objections to 
it as interfering with the free 
agency of man. There might be 
some ground for the objection, if 
any who had been the subjects of 
this influence, had been at the time 
sensible of any thing like compul- 
sion, though there would then be 
little cause truly for complaint, if 
blessings so inestimable were forc- 
ed on our acceptance. Nothing 
of this kind, however, has ever 
been experienced. At the period 
of regeneration, the convert has 
found new views breaking upon 
him, and new feelings arising in 
his mind, but has ever, been fully 
conscious of the possession of his 
freedom. He is only sensible of 
being guided by the force of the 
considerations, which his mind is 
revolving—and the ability to act 
thus under the influence of motives 
is all that freedom requires. A 
mind beneath the renewing influ- 
ence of the Spirit, instead of being 
compelled against its inclination, 
becomes gradually not only wil- 
ling but anxiously desirous to em- 
brace the offer of the gospel. It 
is at the time little aware of the 
reason that considerations now ap- 
pear so constraining whose force 
was before unappreciated. As in 
nature, **the wind bloweth where 
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it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it comest nor whither it 
goeth, so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” Still, however, 
the mind acts with spontaneity 
and is therefore sufficiently free. 
Instead, then, of cavilling at the 
doctrines of superior influence, it 
becomes us to admire the power 
and the wisdom of the Creator, 
who has so constituted his crea- 
tures as to be capable of being 
wrought upon by an energy from 
himself, whilst at the same time 
in full possession of their own 
freedom of agency. 

A resemblance may further be 
observed in the sovereignty which 
pervades the economy both of Pro- 
vidence and Grace. Even in in- 
fancy, how great a difference pre- 
vails in the natural constitution ; 
in some cases it is vigorous, in 
others, weak and sickly. Few 
also will advocate the idea that all 
minds are originally alike. In 
one part of a tract of land, more- 
over, the husbandman rejoices in 
favourable weather and in the 
plenteousness of his sheaves; in 
another, the .crops are impove- 
rished by the drought, or beaten 
down by the storm. Whilst so- 
vereignty then is found to run 
through the administration of Pro- 
vidence, shall we wonder that it 
also pervades that of Grace? It 
is true that difficulties, supposed 
to attach tothe latter, are not re- 
moved by a reference to similar 
difficulties in the former. Viewed 
in this light, however, both ap- 
pear as harmonious parts of the 
government of the same Being ; 
and, as the principle in both cases 
is the same, the difference arising 
merely from the superior impor- 
tance of the one instance to the 
other, we may at least see the fal- 
lacy of hesitating to admit in the 
one, what cannot but be acknow- 
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ledged in the other, The recog- 
nition of the creature’s unworthi- 
ness, and the absence of all claim 
on the bounty of the Creator, is the 
true principle of acquiescence in 
both. For the further removal 
of difficulties, we must wait the 
disclosures of a state of maturity 
of knowledge, resting at the point 
where our Lord left it when he 
said, ‘‘ Even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” 

One other point of analogy, 
however, it is important to annex 
to the preceding remarks. In both 
Srosilesen and Grace divine in- 
fluence is exerled in connexion with 
@ system of appropriate means. 
As in nature the sowing of the 
seed must precede the exertion of 
divine power to cause it to grow, 
so in grace the interposition of 
God is equally connected with the 
use of the appointed instrumen- 
tality; nor would it be a greater 
fatuity in the husbandman who 
should expect to see his fields co- 
vered with coru when no seed had 
been deposited, than it is in any 
to look for spiritual influence apart 
from the employment of the means 
with which it is by the divine con- 
stitution associated. ‘The Apostle, 
on the contrary, writes—‘‘ 1 have 
planted, Apollos watered,” in the 
same sentence in which he ascribes 
the increase to God alone. 

To apply this to the case of con- 
version. Not only in the lan- 
guage of Paul, just cited, but 
wherever this great change is 
spoken of in Scripture, the instru- 
mentality of the word is recog- 
nized. The converts at Pentecost 
were impressed beneath the power- 
ful address of Peter; their hearts 
were swayed by divine influence, 
operating through the medium of 
considerations presented to them 
as intelligent beings. Even in the 
case of Paul, though impressed 
by the scene on the road to Da- 
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mascus, the agency of Ananias 
was employed to direct and in- 
struct him. This method of di- 
vine procedure is perfectly com- 
patible with sovereignty and pre- 
destination, The sovereignty of 
God is his acting according to the 
good pleasure of his will, and this 
is the course which, in his sove- 
reignty, he is pleased to adopt. 
The means are included in the 
purpose. His designs of mercy 
towards the Eunuch of Ethiopia 
were connected with the employ- 
ment of the ministry of Philip. 
The question is not what God 
could do, but how he does act, 
It would be a digression from the 
subject to inquire here into the 
probable reasons of the divine ap- 
pointment to act by means, or 
much might be said to evince the 
wisdom of the arrangement. Those, 
therefore, must be deeply in error 
who object to the proclamation 
of the gospel to the ungodly, and 
to missionary efforts among the 
heathen, imagining that they ho. 
nour God by leaving him to ae- 
complish the number of his elect. 
On the same principle might we 
refrain from giving counsel to a 
friend in perplexity, that God 
might interters to direct him. In 
this case it would at once be seen 
that it is partly through the advice 
of friends that providential gui- 
dance is communicated. In the 
same manner it is by the general 
eall of the Gospel that God ac- 
complishes his purposes. That 


gospel is preached to all, and “‘ as - 


many as are ordained to eternal 
life believe in it.” To hesitate, 
therefore, to employ the instituted 
means, instead of honouring God, 
is todo him manifest dishonour, not 
only by disobedience to his com- 
mand to use them, but also by pre- 
sumptuously expecting him to de- 
part from the course he has ever 
seen fit to adopt. If, however, 
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the moral state of man be referred 
to, asrendering it useless to address 
to him the gospel message, we still 
reply by referring to the system of 
means. The state of man is, in- 
deed, one of utter depravity. He 
is wholly disinclined to comply 
with the gospel call, and this dis 
inclination, which is the only bar- 
rier to success, is, as we have seen, 
invincible by human power. But 
if there be any accuracy in the re- 
marks which have been made, the 
power of God acts on the mind of 
the sinner through a system of 
appointed means, principally by 
the reading and hearing of the 
word, more especially the latter. 
An exhibition is then to be made 
to the sinner, in the gospel ministry, 
of all the truths which Scripture 
supplies to instruct him in the way 
of salvation, and of the motives 
which it urges to enforce his ac- 
ceptance of the plan. His lost 
condition is to be shown to him. 
The command of God to “ all men 
every where to repent,” which Paul 
proclaimed at Athens, is to be 
reiterated in his hearing. The at- 
tractions of the cross are to be set 
before him, and in connection with 
“« repentance towards God,” “ faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ” is to be 
faithfully ‘ testified” to him. He 
is thus to be admonished of his 
duty, a duty which arises out of 
the command of God, and the pos- 
session of sufficient natural powers, 
and which lies wholly apart from 
the bestowment of ialleonee to in- 
cline. Whilst his duty is thus 
urged on his conscience, and mo- 
tives set before his heart, let him 
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be encouraged to seek from on 
high the communication of the 
Spirit to subdue his depravity, and 
vanquish his disinclination. It is 
in this way that apostate man is 
brought back to God, since, by the 
use of such an instrumentality, the 
Spirit works on the soul. 

To apply the same principle to 
the progressive sanctification of 
believers, it may be observed that 
we are sanctified as well as re- 
newed by the medium of the truth. 
We are ever prone to extremes. 
Whilst sometimes apt to forget the 
need of divine influence to purify, 
at other times do we not look for 
growth in grace, whilst too neg- 
ligently employing the means by 
which it must be promoted? If 
the channels through which di- 
vine influence is imparted be 
slighted; if the Scriptures, our 
directory in holiness, be listlessly 
read ; if meditation, in which the 
realities of religion are brought to 
bear on the mind, be seldom at- 
tended to; if watchfulness against 
the impediments to spirituality be 
remitted, there can be little cause to 
wonder that our graces languish, and 
our corruptions prevail. Let our 
sense of the need of spiritual in- 
fluence be connected with an atten- 
tion tothe command, “ Exercise thy- 
self unto godliness.” ** Work out,” 
says the Apostle, in a passage with 
which these remarks may well be 
concluded, ‘‘ your own salvation 
with fear and trembling ; for it is 
God which worketh in you to will 
and to do, of his good hagas 


Z. Z. 


ON THE PROPOSED DECLARATION OF THE FAITH, CHURCH ORDER, 
AND DISCIPLINE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


To the Editors—As the object of 
the insertion of the proposed De- 
claration of the Congregational 
Churches, is, I presume, to call 
the friendly suggestions of the 


brethren, I hope you will indulge 
me with the liberty of offering a re- 
mark or two on that excellent do- 
cument, 

In the fifth principle of church 
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order and discipline, it is said, 
** they believe that the only officers 
placed by the apostles over indi- 
vidual churches, are the bishops 
or pastors, and the deacons.”— 
‘* Placed over” are terms which 
seem to imply rule, which the New 
Testament neither asserts nor im- 
plies as belonging to the office of 
deacon. It is added, * and to 
these, (i. e. the bishops and dea- 
cons) as the officers of the Church, 
are committed respectively the ad- 
ministration of its social worship, 
its discipline, and its temporal 
concerus, The term respectively 
is probably designed to intimate 
that to the pastors is commitied 
the administration of its social 
worship and discipline, and to the 
deacons the administration of the 
temporal concerns of the Church. 
If this is the meaning, I perfectly 
agree with it, but think the senti- 
ment capable of less equivocal 
ex pression. 

It is observed in the preliminary 
remarks, that some of ‘‘ our coun- 
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trymen take us for Methodists,” 
This is evidently regarded as un- 
desirable, But [ do not see an 
thing in the Declaration which 
would serve to distinguish us from 
some of our worthy brethren, the 
Calvinistic Methodists, or, as you 
have sometimes styled them, the 
partial conformists. Doubtless 
they are conscientious in the adop- 
tion of the established forms; but 
Churchmen regard their use of 
them as dishonest; and should 
the Congregational Union compre- 
hend these worthy brethren, that 
comprehension will serve to in- 
crease the slander, that we are kept 
out of the national establishment 
by necessity, rather than by the 
light of Scripture and the dictates 
of conscience. 

The principles of religion in- 
cluded in the proposed Declara- 
tion are admirable; one or two 
words, perhaps, excepted, they 
are the language of the dispensa- 
tion, and not of a sect, 

M.S. 





A CONSIDERATION FOR YOUNG MEN WHO HAVE RECEIVED A 
CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 


To the Editors—To prove the 
value of education would, in these 
days, be useless. That a know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages confers advantages, is 
clear and undisputed; and yet 
there are many possessed of it who 
appear ignorant of the importance 
of their acquisition by their failing 
to employ it. How frequently do 
young men, after passing their 
youth at a grammar-school, and 
devoting years to the study of 
Latin and Greek, and having van- 
quished many of the difficulties of 
the Grammar and the Lexicon, 
turn their back on school, and 
consider it from thenceforth only 
as a remembrancer of labours and 


toil. The ripening fruits of years 
are as little regarded as if the long 
period of the tillage was a matter 
of regret instead of thankful satis- 
faction. In apology, it may be 
said, that the duties of actual life 
require such a devotion of time, as 
to prevent the continued pursuit 
of ornamental studies. But if the 
fact were that the Latin and Greek 
are merely ornamental studies, this 
excuse would be valid. Itis be- 
cause they are not merely such, 
that we now speak of them; they are 
the keys by which we can best ex- 
plore the treasures of that ** wisdom 
which is more precious than ra- 
bies, and to which nothing that can 


be desired, is to be compared.” Of 
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that wisdom we cannot only boast 
as did the Roman Orator *‘ Hac 
studia adolescentiam alunt, senec- 
tutem oblectant, secundas res or- 
nant, adversis perfugium ac sola- 
tiam prebent: delectant domi, non 
impediunt foris, pernoctant nobis- 
cum, perigrinantur, rusticantur ; 
but we can affirm that it is not 
only valuable and pleasurable now 
(at all times, and under all circum. 
stances), but that it passes with us 
to eternity, 

But it may be enquired, where is 
the great advantage of being able 
to read the New Testament in the 
original Greek, since we have a 
translation? Now if it be con- 
sidered (which no one who is at 
all acquainted with the subject 
will deny) that no translation from 
the Greek into the English lan- 
guage can ever profess to equal 
the original; and that were a per- 
fect rendering possible, our pre- 
sent translation bears on its head 
the errors of 211 years, is uni- 
versally admitted to be capable 
of much improvement, and was 
scarcely more than a compilation 
from former translations, it might, 
therefore, be reasonably expected 
that (as time brought forth from 
different individuals improved 
translations, the fruits of prayer 
and study,) the common version 
would stand in need of revision. 
It is conceived, that ifthese circum- 
stances were duly considered, suf- 
ficient reason would be found for 
examining the truth otherwise than. 
at second hand, as in a transla- 
tion, 

But a few examples will prove 
the superiority of studying the 
Scriptures, in the original Greek, 
over the study of the translation. 
Let the reader open the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and after having read 
it again and again, till every part 
and expression is familiar, let him 

N. 8. NO. 93. 
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endeavour to analyse, ou paper, 
the arguments contained in it. 
Let the string of the argument be 
shown, and the connection and 
value of every idea, and I am per- 
suaded, if I may judge from my 
own experience, that in the at- 
tempt he will cast down his pen in 
despair, and say that he has 
striven at a hopeless task. The 
fact is, that in no part of our com- 
mon translation are mistakes so 
numerous, and corrections so 
needed, as in the rendering of the 
Greek particles, which are the 
bonds of union in arguments. 
How frequently do we find, and 
particularly in the Epistles, a con- 
tinued repetition at the commence- 
ment of each verse of the causal 
conjunction * for,” when no con- 
nection of cause and effect is seen. 
If the particles in the Epistle to 
the Romans were properly ren- 
dered, it would do more towards 
the clearing up of the meaning of 
our English translation (the diffi- 
culties of which every English 
reader must have felt and lament- 
ed,) than any other partial amend- 
ment. And thus the grounds of 
dispute and error would be, in 
some degree, removed, which have 
been found in the Epistles of St. 
Paul more than in any other part 
of the Scriptures, not indeed nee 
cessarily, for they are the perfec- 
tion of composition, when each 
part is understood ; they are com- 
positions which, had the writer 
touched on any other subject than 
a pure religion, would have ex- 
alted him to a niche amongst the 
great master-writers of pagan an- 
tiquity. But sad is it to say, to 
such an extent are the arguments 
of the writers of the Epistles dis- 
figured, that many persons are to 
be met with that have with some 
reason concluded, from the sole 
reading of the English transla- 
3 Z 








tion, that they are frequently writ- 
ten with very little or no regard 
to the common modes of reasoning, 
and with a defiance of the rules of 
style. 

But, besides a want of intelli- 
gibility, there is frequently an ab- 
sence of elegance; for though the 
common translation often ap- 
proaches very near to the digni- 
fied and unaffected simplicity of 
the original, yet it fails in giving 
all the fulness which constitutes, 
im so great a degree, the beauty 
and perfection of the Greek ‘Tes- 
tament. Let the tame rendering of 
2 Cor. ix, 8, be compared with the 
almost inexpressible force, em- 
phasis, and beauty of the original, 
* And God is able to make all 
grace abound toward you; that 
ye always haviog all sufficiency in 
ali things may abound to every 
good work.” Avvarog de 0 Ocog 
wagay xapiv Tepiovevoa ec vac, 
wa ey wWayrt wWavrore TWacay avrap- 
KMGaY €XOVYTEE, REQogevnrée €tC Wav 
epyov ayafoy. Again, we might 
refer to one of the most apt, forci- 
ble, and beautiful illustrations of 
St. Paul, but which, in our trans- 
lation, is altogether spoilt, if not 
perverted, It would require too 
much space to assign the reason of 
every variation from the ordinary 
version, It will be necessary, 
however, in order to undertand its 
beauty, to state that the Apostle is 
giving a reason for his more than 
or exertion in the Gospel. 
He brings in the practice of the 
Grecian games, which were cele- 
brated near Corinth, and with 
which games, therefore, the Corin- 
thiens were fully acquainted, It 
is thought to have been the prac- 
tiee in the contests for one of the 

itors to stand forth and 
proclaim the rules of the game and 
the prize. There would, there- 
fore, be greater emulation excited 
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in the breast of the one who had 
been so selected, than in those of 
the other candidates, St. Paul 
compares himself to the elected 
co itor, ‘“* Know ye not that 
all they who are competitors in a 
race tun, and that one of them 
holdeth up the prize, and pro- 
claims the rules and regulations : 
then ye run that ye may obtain: 
And that every one who fights 
uses all cautious restraint. These, 
indeed, for a corruptible crown, 
but we for an incorruptible one. 
Therefore I so run, not as against 
the rules; I so fight, not as one 
that buffets the air. But I keep 
under my body, and bring it into 
subjection, fearing lest that by 
any means where I have acted 
the part of a herald to others, I 
myself may be rejected from the 
prize.” 1 Cor. ix. 24—27. 

But further, supposing it were a 
fact, that the common version of 
the New Testament were nearer 
rye pet than itis, still itoughtto 

e the earnest wish of every youth- 
ful mind to be able to examine for 
himself, and for his own satisfac. 
tion, the truths of Revelation 
in their original dress. He who 
does not feel this, ought to blush 
that he is willing to receive opi- 
nions from others, when the way 
was open to him to have judged 
for himself, 

After all, perhaps, the most 
common apology will be drawn 
from a want of time for studying 
the original Greek Scriptures, The 
reader may admit, perhaps, the ad- 
vantages of doing so, if it were prac- 
ticable for him, Let us then inquire 
if this excuse, which stands the head 
and chief, is not, in reality, of 
little consideration, and easily re- 
moved, Supposing the reader is 
a student of law, to him I would 
say, that | know, from experience, 
that he may always command 
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two hours a day for himself, either 
before his periods of business or 
after, I say merely two, though 
high legal authority sanctions even 
more, for the best of purposes— 


Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus 
equis, 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas. 
Quod superest ultrd sacris largire ca- 


men 
Lord Coke on Litt. 


Let him call to mind the ex- 
ample of Kirke White; and while 
he meditates and hesitates whether 
he shall follow the example, if 
emulation and imitation have no 
force, carry the appeal to the 
court of conscience, and let the 
question be tried as one in which 
an important duty is concerned, 
much evidence is to be weighed, 
and a speedy determination is de- 
sirable. 

Or supposing the reader to be a 
medical student, 1 know that by 
him a fair show of an apology ma 
be made; his studies cannot al- 
ways be regular. This is true, 
but the apology is not complete, 
Let no man say that he can find 
no opportunity of a the 
original prescriptions of the Healer 
of souls, whilst his own soul is 
infected by disease; nor let him 
be more anxious for the perishing 
bodies of others than for his own un- 
dying and immortal spirit. Should 
he be possessed of Clement's Me- 
moirs, he may see a proof that the 
pursuits of a student of medicine 
are not altogether incompatible 
with some degree of regularity. 

Or supposing the reader to be 
of any other oceupation,® it must, 


* Young students in divinity, though 
not mentioned, are not excluded iu the 
argument. On their part the duty is too 
clear, were it not the veesening applies 
to them with tenfold force ; and yet, to 
the shame of many, must it be said, that 
they no sooner leave the college than 





indeed, be a severe one, which 
forestalls all his time, and allows 
not an hour, even though stolen 
from sleep, to repair to the sacred 
fountain. But mark a difference : 
while time is found to prepare the 
body for a decent appearance be- 
fore men, we neglect the close 
study of the rules and are list- 
less to discover the observances 
which can alone prepare us for 
eternity. 

Let then no further time be lost 
in making a resolution to examine 
the Greek Testament; to enter 
on which you have been prepared 
by a long course of study at school: 
and account that your school-days 
have not been very ill spent, and 
your labours not quite thrown 
away, but far otherwise, if now, by 
a little diligent attentive rubbing 
up, you are enabled to have access 
to, and can drink of the purest 
fount of the Grecian fountains. 
** Resolve, and keep your resolu- 
tion; choose, and pursue your 
choice. Resolution will sometimes 
relax, and diligence be sometimes 
interrupted, but,” adds the great 
moralist, ‘‘ let no accidental sur. 
prise or pre nm par short 
or long, dis ou to a- 
dency. Considers these faikags 
are incident to all mankind. Be. 
gin again where you left off, and 
endeavour to avoid the seduce- 
ments that prevailed over you 
before ;” and remember the say- 
ings of the wise son of David— 
*¢ My son, if thou wilt receive my 
words, and hide my command- 
ments with thee; if thou criest 
after knowledge, aud liftest up 
thy voice for understanding; if 
thou seekest her as silver, and 
searchest after her as for hid trea- 
sures, then shalt thou understand 





Vanderhoot and Griesbach give way to 
king James's eae . 
23 
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the fear of the Lord, and FIND 
THE KNOWLEDGE oF Gop.* 

A yvounc LAWYER. 
Exeter, July 2, 1832. 


* Parkhurst’s Greek Lexicon for the 
New Testament, edited by Rose, is an 
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excellent work. It includes many of 
the discoveries of the indefatigable Ger- 
man literati. Hoogeven on the Greek 
Particles, and Viger on the Greek 
Idioms, both translated by Seager, are 
highly useful in reading the Greek Tes- 
tament. 





ON THE FREEDOM OF CONGREGATIONALISTS FROM 
UNITARIANISM. 


To the Editors.—INn the interesting 
and instructive ‘* inquiry into the 
causes of the introduction and pro- 
gress of Unitarianism in the Con- 
gregational Churches of New Eng- 
land,” with which you gratified 
your readers last month, it is as- 
serted, ‘that the Congregational 
Churches of Great Britain have 
been preserved, without a single ex- 
ception, from this Unitarian here- 
sy.” Asthis is a mistake which 
is frequently repeated, you may 
think it worth while to allow me 
a short space for its correction. 
The fact, 1 believe, is, that the 
first dissenting congregation in 
England that invited an avowed 
Socinian to be its pastor, was of 
the Independent denomination. 
I refer to the invitation of Dr. 
Foster to be the Minister of the 
Independent Church, at Pinners’ 
Hall, in 1744. For many years 
after this, no Presbyterian congre- 
gation, perhaps, in the kingdom, 
certainly not in London, would 
have invited an avowed Socinian 
to the pastoral office. Mr. San- 
dercock, another Socinian, became 
astor of the Independent Church, 
in Lower Rotherhithe, as early as 
1738; but whether he had then 
avowed his Socinianism, I have 
not the means of ascertaining. It 
is true that Dr. Benson had been 
chosen pastor of the Presbyterian 


congregation, in Poor Jewry Lane, 
in 1740, and Dr. Lardner had 
been appointed assistant preacher 
to the same congregation, many 
years before, but neither of those 
very learned men, but very inefli- 
cient ministers, were avowed So- 
cinians at the time of their elec- 
tion, nor for a long time after- 
wards. In the country there have 
not been wanting instances of the 
introduction of Socinianism into 
Independent pulpits; as at Shef- 
field (in the congregation formerly 
Mr. Jollie’s;) Duckinfield, in 
Cheshire (Mr. Angier’s;) Ranson- 
stall, in Lancashire; Waltham- 
stow, in Essex, built by Mr. Cow- 
ard, I might also mention Call 
Lane, Leeds; but the congrega- 
tion of this place are, I believe, 
Arians. It is quite sufficient ho. 
nour to the Independents, that they 
have generally escaped the system, 
which has scattered so many of 
our finest dissenting congrega- 
tions; but to say, as your corre- 
spondent and many others have 
done, ‘‘ that the Congregational 
Churches of Great Britain have 
been preserved, without a single 
exception, from the Unitarian he- 
resy,” is a glorying which is not 
good, because it is a glorying 
which is not founded in fact. 


M.S. 
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The Witch of Endor. 


THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 


To the Editors —Tue following 
thoughts, which occurred to my 
mind on reading the account of 
the Witch of Endor, as recorded 
in the Bible, have been for many 
months lodged in my study, from 
which they have only once or 
twice emerged to elicit the opinion 
of friends on the views which they 
develop. The paper signed W.R, 
in your August Number, has in- 
duced me to forward them for your 
use, if acceptable. You will find 
a remarkable sameness of opinion 
with your Correspondent, which, 
instead of being deemed an useless 
repetition, may assist in strength. 
ening what he has advanced, and 
perhaps some few thoughts may 
throw further light upon the sub- 
ject. I am pleased with the har- 
monious result of your correspon- 
dent’s inquiries and my own, and 
shall be happy in affording the 
smallest aid to unravel the seem- 
ingly mysterious subject. Since 
I first committed my remarks to 
paper, I have met with some MS. 
notes of an old clergyman, in 
which are about four or five lines 
on the same side of the question. 
Your constant ar 


Cold Harbour Lane, Camberwell, 
Aug. 1, 1832. 





The Rev. Thomas Scott, Dr. 
Adam Clarke, and Mr. Greenfield, 
the editor of the Comprehensive 
Bible, are of opinion that it was 
Samuel himself who appeared to 
the Witch of Endor; Matthew 
Henry and Dr, Gill suppose that 
it was Satan, who assumed the 
shape of Samuel. There are in- 


superable difficulties in both these 
positions, and yet the majority of 
commentators seem to favour the 
opinion that Samuel did actually 
appear. 


The following view, which I do 
not before recollect having seen, 
has afforded entire satisfaction to 
my own mind on this disputed 
question. 

It is not evident that the king 
SAW SAMUEL on this occasion, and 
it might be all PRETENCE in the 
woman THAT SHE SAW HIM. It 
was easy for her to describe him, 
as from bis popular character, and 
having only recently been dead, 
he was very generally known in 
Israel. It is said, indeed, that 
Saul perceived it was Samuel, and 
bowed himself to the ground, but 
this perception seems to have arisen 
out of the woman's description. The 
voice of Samuel is, perhaps, the 
most difficult part of the statement, 
if the appearance were not that of 
Samuel, or a spirit that feigned 
his form ; but, in his agitated state 
of mind, Saul could not pay par- 
ticular attention to this, nor, per. 
ape, would he be surprised at any 
difference in the voice of one risen 
from the dead, and by some power 
of ventriloquism, or other secret 
art, the woman might easily carry 
on the conversation. Perhaps she 
might also know so public a per. 
son as the king, through his dis- 
guise, and especially recognize 
him when he wished to see his for- 
mer friend, the prophet Samuel, at 
a moment when the terrible inva- 
sion of the Philistines must have 
alarmed the whole land; so that 
any intimation from the apparition 
was not absolutely necessary to 
give a clue to the rank of her visi- 
tor, or even a word or action from 
his attendants was enough for her 
observing eye. Nor might it be 
unknown to the woman that David 
was the Lord’s anointed, and was 
to supersede Saul; perhaps Saul’s 
persecutions of his intended suc. 
cessor had made this notorious; 
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here, however, it may even be con- 
ceded that the woman was divinely 
inspired at the moment, to forete] 
what should happen to Saul, just 
as Balaam was on several occa- 
sions, on which ground alone 
we can satisfactorily explain the 
prediction of Saul’s approaching 
defeat and death, with that of his 
sons. 

This view of the subject seems 
to set at rest much disputation, by 
removing the standing-places of 
the advocates of two very opposite 
and prevailing opinions. For, as 
at first stated, some assert that this 
was Satan in the likeness of Samuel, 
while others insist that it was 
Samuel himself. Those who deny 
that it was Satan, argue that the 
inspired page would not, in that 
case, have stated, as it does, that 
it was Samuel; and those who 
say that it was not Samuel, but 
Satan, maintain that God would 
not have raised Samuel from the 
dead, or have disturbed the repose 
of his spirit, to answer Saul, when 
he refused to answer him by ordi- 
nary methods; that no glorified or 
disembodied spirit could be sub- 
ject to enchantments, and that the 
prediction that Saul and his sons 
would next day be with Samuel, 
was not that of a true prophet, but 


Criticism on 1 Cor. vii, 14, by Sir Isaac Newton. 
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of the father of lies, as all Saul’s 
sons were not slain, nor could it 
be true that wicked Saul and pious 
Jonathan would ever live in the 
same happy state with Samuel. 

Let us, Rasen suppose, which 
really does seem to be the case, 
that Samuel never appeared, neither 
in his own shape, nor in one as- 
sumed by the devil ; that the woman 
only feigned that she saw him, 
and on describing him to Saul, he 
believed her word, while under the 
influence of credulity, and listened 
to her feigned voice as that of the 
dead Samuel, and that she had a 
divine impulse upon her to warn 
the royal criminal of his approach- 
ing fate, and every difficulty is at 
once entirely removed. 

The veracity ‘of the predictions 
must, indeed, be justified, if we 
consider the woman as speaking 
under the divine impulse, as the 
oracle of Samuel, and it does ap- 
pear that the expression ‘* to- 
morrow shalt thou be with me,” is 
sufficiently borne out by three of 
Saul’s sons perishing in the battle 
of Gilboa, and by the father and 
the sons being, on the morrow, in 
the same ETERNAL STATE with 
Samuel, which does not necessarily 
imply that they were all equally 
blessed. 





CRITICISM ON 1 Cor. vu. 14, BY SIR ISAAC NEWTON, IN A LETTER 
TO JOHN LOCKE.* 


London, May 15th, 1703, 
Sir,—Upon my first receiving 
your papers, I read over those 
concerning the first Epistle of Co- 
rinthians, but by so many inter- 
missions, that 4 resolved to go 
over them again, so soon as I 
could get re to do it with 
more attention. I have now read 
it (them) over a second time, and 


gone over all your papers on the 
second Epistle. Some faults, 
which seemed to be faults of the 
scribe, I mended with my pen, as 
I read the papers; some others I 
have noted in the inclosed papers. 
In your paraphrase on 1 Cor. vii. 
14, you say, ‘ the unbelieving hus- 
band is sanctified, or made a 
Christian, in his wife.’ 1 doubt 





* See Lord King’s Life of Locke, Letters at the end of the first volume. 
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this interpretation, because the 
unbelieving husband is not ca- 
pable of baptism, as all Christians 
are. The Jews looked upon them- 
selves as clean, holy, or separate 
to God, and other nations as un- 
clean, unholy, or common; and, 
accordingly, it was unlawful for a 
man that was a Jew, to keep com- 
pany with, or come unto one of 
another nation. Acts x. 28. But 
when the propagation of the Gos- 
pel made it necessary forthe Jews, 
who preached the Gospel, to go 
unto and keep company with the 
Gentiles, God showed Peter by a 
vision, in the case of Cornelius, 
that he had cleansed those of other 
nations, so that Peter should not 
any longer call any man common 
or unclean, and on that account 
forbear their company; and there- 
fore Peter went in unto Cornelius 
and his companions, who were un- 
circumcised, and did eat with them. 
Acts x. 27, 28, and xi. 3. Sanc- 
tifying, therefore, and cleansing, 
signify here not the making a man 
a Jew or a Christian, but the dis- 
pensing with the law whereby the 
people of God were to avoid the 
poy co of the rest of the world, 
as unholy or unclean. And if this 
sense be applied to St. Paul’s 
words, they will signify, that al- 
though believers are a people 
holy to God, and ought to avoid 
the company of unbelievers as un- 
holy or unclean, yet this law is 
dispensed with in some cases, and 
particularly in the case of mar- 
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riage. The believing wife must 
not separate from the unbelieving 
husband as unholy or unclean, nor 
the believing husband from the un- 
believing wife ; forthe unbeliever 
is sanctified or cleansed by mar- 
riage with the believer, the law 
of avoiding the company of un- 
believers being, in this case, dis- 

ensed with. I should, therefore, 
interpret St. Paul’s words after the 
following manner : 

* For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified or cleansed by the be- 
lieving wife, so that it is lawful to 
keep him company, and the un- 
believing wife is sanctified by the 
husband ; else were the children 
of such parents to be separated 
from you, and avoided as unclean, 
but now by nursing and educating 
them in your families; you allow 
that they are holy.’ 

This interpretation I propose as 
easy and suiting well to the words 
and design of St. Paul, but submit 
it wholly to your judgment. 

I had thoughts of going to 
Cambridge this summer, and call- 
ing at Oates in my way, but am 
now uncertain of this journey. 
Present, I pray, my humble ser- 
vice to Sir Francis Masham and 
his lady. I think your paraphrase 
and commentary on these two 
Epistles is (are) done with very 
great care and judgment, 

I 


am, 
Your most humble and obedient 
servant, 
Isaac NEWTON. 





LETTERS OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP TO A DISSENTING STUDENT. 


To Mr. Samuel Lucas, at Dr. Con- 
der’s, Mile End, London. 
Bury, May 19, 1769. 
My young friend Both your 


last letters I have now before me. 
‘Tis your mercy to find, that as 


the grand adversary of souls 
attempts to oppose persuasion of 
your interest im Christ’s most pre- 
cious righteousness, your desires 
increase towards the privilege. I 
have in these days been looking 
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into dialogue xvii. of Theron aud 
Aspasio. Much do I need the 
spirit of believing prayer and sup- 
plication, that I may be favoured 
with the saving knowledge of the 
glorious truth, contained in that 
excellent dialogue! May you, 
and all that wish me well, be 
enabled to pray successfully for 
me in this great and momentous 
matter, and that it may, even- 
tually, be with me, as you chari- 
tably and sincerely wish for, ‘in 
relation to my state, health, and 
success. The glorious and blessed 
Gospel furnishes with the most 
strong and unquestionable grounds 
of consolation and unshaken con- 
fidence, yet I find the indispen- 
sable necessity of the good Spirit 
to enable me to lay hold upon and 
improve these to the honour of 
God and the soul’s edification ; 
for we can, as one justly observed, 
no more believe savingly than obey 
the law perfectly. Many years 
ago I thought I saw a peculiar 
glory, in that wonderful title 
given to our Lord, Hebrews xii. 2, 
“The Author and Finisher of 
Faith;” and concluded, that if 
there were no other proof of his 
Supreme Deity, it would go far 
with me to believe that grand 
doctrine; but ’tis well that Old 
and New Testament abound with 
multiplied testimonies, and con- 
firmations of the important truth, 
which derives such inconceivable 
dignity to his glorious righteous- 
ness. But how much do we need 
the influences of the Holy Ghost 
to stablish and fortify our hearts in 
this, and in every truth of the 
Gospel. There is a great deal of 
divinity in that single sentence, 
2 Tim. i. 14, “ That good thing 
that was committed unto thee, 
keep by the Holy Ghost who 
dwelleth in us.” O happy souls, 
that are, indeed, possessed of such 
a guest! You can never be a 
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good Christian or faithful minister, 
but as this obtains, 

How does Mr. Brewex’s great 
diligence shame my _indolence. 
My respects attend Dr. Conder, 
and Mr. Brewer, with Dr. Gib- 
bons; wishing Dr. Walker better 
health, and all sanctified success 
to you, I am, with esteem, your’s, 
&c. 

J. D[avipson.] 


To Mr. Samuel Lucas, at Dr. Con- 
der’s, Homerton, near London. 
Bury, Nov. 8, 1769. 
My dear friend,—Seeing you 
lament former neglects, and mis- 
improvement of precious time, I 
would hope your sincerity will 
appear in looking up to Him who 
teaches to profit, to give you 
counsel for the sake of his dear 
Son, to improve present oppor- 
tunities; for our own resolutions 
are of no value unless the Lord 
himself, by his grace, stand by 
us. "Tis a very great matter prac- 
tically to understand 2 Tim. se- 
cond chapter throughout. I mean 
not that any part in the epistles 
to ministers should be neglected, 
but there are some parts of the 
very last importance; and, no 
doubt, the thirdand fourth chapters 
of the first to Timothy are such; 
as is the second of that to Titus, 
Yet, after all, ’tis hard to deter- 
mine how highly a conscientious 
and wise person ought to prize and 
study the excellent things con- 
tained in these admirable epistles, 
Most certain it is, if the Holy 
Ghost, the living author of the 
Scriptures, be your interpreter, 
you shall see daily new mines of 
wisdom and grace in these vast 
fields of spiritual knowledge, so 
that my pretending to offer an 
thing of my own would be the ef- 
fect of pride, an evil that has great- 
ly and justly provoked the Lord to 
contend with me, Oh! watch and 
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pray against this cursed and most 
dangerous adversary! Does the 
power of religion gain ground in 
your new habitation? Pray for 
us that the Gospel may not mis- 
carry in my unskilful hands, The 
heads of the people need much of 
the spirit of prayer, and spiritual 
wisdom how to act at such a time 
as this. We have had a stranger, 
one Mr. Walters, here; he preached 
thrice at Mr. Savill’s place under 
the name of a Congregational Mi- 
nister. Mrs. Corsbie, and several 
others, are greatly taken with him, 
and others are as much set against 
him. I wish you would, with my 
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respects to Dr. Conder, desire of 
him to inform us concerning him, 
for he told me he received a pre- 
sent of Mr. Erskine’s works in 
folio from the Doctor, but owned 
he was not employed by him to 
preach. Your care to execute 
what I desired of you calls for my 
thanks, though I am not able to 
do any thing as 1 ought. Beg 
that I and this people may be 
filled with the Spirit, and then 
will I heartily wish you all sanc- 
tified success in your studies, and 
prove, 
Your ready servant by grace, 
James DAVIDSON. 





PRESENT ASPECT OF POPERY. 


To the Editors,—Tue resolution 
of our friends, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, inserted 
in your register of ‘ Transac- 
tions” for this month, is, in my 
humble judgment, entitled to 
prompt and serious consideration, 
They declare that “it is high time 
to use active measures avowedly 
for the entire extinction of the 
Roman Catholic religion,” and 
submit ‘‘ whether it be not our 
duty, as strenuous Protestants, to 
unite for this object, either by 
joining the British Reformation 
Society, or by forming a separate 
institution.” Permit me, respect- 
fully, to offer a few suggestions 
upon the subject to your readers. 

Few, it is presumed, will dissent 
from the opinion of our Yorkshire 
friends, that the overthrow of po- 
pery “ is rendered certain by abun- 
dant divine promises, and cannot 
be very distant.” The “little 
horn” of Daniel’s fourth beast, 
even that ‘horn that had eyes, and 
a mouth that spake very great 
things, whose look was more stout 
than his fellows,” is doomed to 


N.S, NO. 93, 


have his dominion taken away when 
he has continued for a “ time and 
times, and the dividing of time.* 
Of the wicked or lawless one, of 
whose manifestation the Apostle 
Paul forewarned the Thessalo- 
nians, it is declared, ‘* whom the 
Lord shall consume with the spirit 
of his mouth, and shall destroy 
with the brightness of his coming.+ 
The mystic Babylon of the Apo- 
calypse ‘ shall be utterly burned 
with fire; for strong is the Lord 
God who judgeth her.”{ No event, 
in the range of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, is aflirmed with more clear- 
ness and unconditional certainty 
than is the destruction of this an- 
cient, wide-spreading, and awful 


‘apostacy; nor, I will add, is any 


event described as of more im- 
portance, or the occasion of 
greater triumph and congratulation 
throughout the moral empire of 
God. From whatever period that 
has been named by expositors, we 





* Dan, vii. 20, 25. 
+ 2 Thess. ii. 8. 
t Rev. xviii. 8. 
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are to date the commencement of 
the three times and a half, or 1260 
years, fixed for the duration of the 
system, its complete overthrow 
cannot be very remote. Irrespec- 
tive of that opinion, however, there 
are other and equally heart-stirring 
proofs that the destruction of po- 
pery demands our most prayerful 
and strenuous efforts. 

First.—The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion denies and anathematizes 
those doctrines of the Gospel which 
are, in our view, necessary to the 
salvation of man. That it with- 
holds from the laity the use of the 
Scriptures, and enjoins an unqua- 
lified surrender of the judgment to 
the dicta of men as the oracles of 
heaven ; that it excludes the sove- 
reignty of Christ from earth, and 
demands, under pain of damna- 
tion, the homage of conscience to 
the Pope of Rome, as head of the 
Church, and vice-gerent of Jeho- 
vah; that it denounces, as dam- 
nable error, the sentiment that men 
are to be justified by the free fa- 
vour of God, irrespective of merit 
in themselves; that it teaches we 
are to obtain forgiveness and life, 
not by faith alone in the Redeem- 
er’s righteousness, but as the re- 
ward of our penances, alms, and 
compliance with the commands of 
the Church; that it affirms the 
wafer and chalice, presented by the 
priest in the mass, to be the bod 
and blood of Christ really offered, 
though in an unbloody manner, as 
a true and proper propitiatory sa- 
crifice for the sins of the living and 
the dead; that it directs its vota- 
ries to worship the Virgin Mary, 
and dead men and women, as me- 
diators of mercy to the soul, is uni- 
versally known and acknowledged, 
Let any one contemplate the error 
of the judaizers, to expose and con- 
demn which the epistle to the Ga- 
latians was written, and on com- 
paring it with popery, say whether 
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the inspiration which pronounced 
the teachers of that error accursed, 
and its disciples ruined, would not 
have penned equally solemn war- 
nings against the faith of the 
Church of Rome. Were we in- 
fluenced towards it as the Apostle 
of the Gentiles would have been, 
our zeal for its extermination 
would burn like fire. Jealous for 
the honour of the pure Gospel, 
with great jealousy we should pro- 
claim, with a voice audible and in- 
telligible to the whole world, 
‘this is not the mystery of god- 
liness ; itis the mystery of iniquity.” 
Nor could we rest, aware that a 
single being remained the dupe of 
its delusions. 

Second—The description of po- 
ery given in sacred prophecy 
eads us to regard it as a deadly 
evil,—the object of God’s holy 
abhorrence and reprobation. It is 

described as ‘ speaking against 
the Most High, and wearing out 
the saints of the Most High, and 
thinking to change times and laws.” 
Tts head is declared to be ** the son 
of perdition, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshipped, 
so that he, as God, sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God: whose coming is 
after the working of Satan, with 
all power, and signs, and lying 
wonders, and with all deceiveable- 
ness of unrighteousness in them 
that perish, because they received 
not the love of the truth, that they 
might be saved; and for this cause 
God shall send them strong delu- 
sion, that they should believe a 
lie,” &c, Equally strong is the 
language of the same writer in his 
first epistle to Timothy: ‘* Now 
the Spirit speaketh expressly, that 
in the latter times some shall de- 
part from the faith, firing heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of 
demons; speaking lies in hypo- 
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crisy; having their conscience 
seared as with a hot iron; forbid- 
ding to marry, and commanding 
to abstain from meats,” &c. But 
it is in the revelation received by 
John, in Patmos, that we find the 
most full and appalling premoni- 
tions of this baleful heresy. In 
chap. xiv. 8—11, we read, “‘ there 
followed another angel, saying, 
Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that 
great ony because she made all 
nations drink of the wine of the 
wrath of her fornication. And 
the third angel followed them, say- 
ing with a loud voice, If any man 
worship the beast and his image, 
and receive his mark in his fore- 
head, or in his hand, the same 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath 
of God, which is poured out with- 
out mixture into the cup of his in- 
dignation; and he shall be tor- 
mented with fire and brimstone in 
the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb: 
and the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever: 
and they have no rest day nor 
night, who worship the beast and 
his image, and whosoever receiveth 
the mark of his name.” May I 
request the reader to peruse at- 
tentively the 17th, 18th, and the 
beginning of the 19th chapters of 
the same book, and pronounce 
whether our opinions, feelings, 
prayers, and endeavours, in regard 
to popery, are such as correspond 
with these inspired representations 
of its heinousness and disastrous 
consequences in the future desti- 
nies of man? 

Third.—The experience which 
the world has had of the genius of 
popery, and its effects upon society, 
requires that all possible means 
should be employed for its over. 
throw. Though never backward 
to fawn, and crouch, and flatter, 
if thereby it can acquire power, 
according as it became dominant, 
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it has ever proved itself into- 
lerant and persecuting—the de- 
termined foe of political and reli- 
gious freedom. When in depres- 
sion, it may, as a method of good 
policy, eulogise liberty and equa- 
ity among men and among sects, 
till it finds itself on a level with its 
neighbours ; but no sooner is that 
level gained, than its ambition 
towers still higher, nor can rest till 
it becomes and is acknowledged 
the great all-in-all. Its career to 
se sree mpg in periods past, has 
een over myriads of martyrs, 
slaughtered for conscience sake. 
Semper idem is its motto and its 
boast. What it was in the days 
of Gregory and Mary, openly, it 
is now and ever will remain essen- 
tially. By magnifying the import. 
ance of things ceremonial above 
things moral, it encourages super- 
stition rather than virtue. By 
granting absolution, for money, on 
confession to a priest, it makes 
light of repentance in the sight of 
God. By prohibiting free inquiry 
it narrows and prostrates the intel- 
lect: what exercise of sober and 
enlightened thought can, indeed, 
be expected, under a system which 
requires us to believe as an un- 
doubted verity necessary to sal. 
vation, that most palpable and 
preposterous absurdity ever im- 
posed on human credulity—tran- 
substantiation. Look wherever we 
may, in proportion as it prevails, 
we observe the people ignorant, 
debased, and wretched. ere [ 
called upon to name the great 
cause of Ireland’s misery, I should, 
unhesitatingly, name popery; and 
we may be assured, that until her 
inhabitants are emancipated from 
its yoke, all efforts to raise her ia 
the scale of nations will be vain. 
Fourth.—Shall I refer to the 
example of our venerated fore- 
fathers to awaken our energies, to 
renew and prosecute the combat 
4A 2 
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in which they toiled, and bled, and 
triumphed? The fact has been 
often named, but never satisfac- 
torily accounted for, consistently 
with the honour and obligations of 
Protestants, that after the century 
in which the Reformation began 
had expired, no further inroads 
have been made upon popery; 
matters have remained in statu quo; 
scarcely has more been attempted 
than to preserve the laurels that 
were won in those days of glory. 
Is it that the first champions of the 
cause finished the work purposed 
of God to be achieved by his word 
and spirit? let the vast prepon- 
derance of Roman Catholics above 
Protestants speak! Is it that the 
resources of zeal and means within 
the Church were exhausted, and 
required the were of centuries 
to recruit? let the sufficiency that 
is in Christ, and the splendid 
enterprises that have been latel 

undertaken, bear witness! Will it 
be said that those modern projects 
are of such transcending moment 
that, compared with them, the pro- 
gress of protestantism is unworthy 
of regard? Till it be shown that 
popery is less contrary to God, 
a less dangerous to man than 
paganism, we must reject the plea. 
Shall we affirm that the Reformers 
carried matters too far; that Lu- 
ther, and Calvin, and Knox, and 
Cranmer, went to an extreme, and 
that a suspension of effort was 
called for, as a counterpoise to 
their extravagance, that the ra- 
tionality of their design might be 
indicated? why then do we ex- 
tol their doings as second in value 
only to those of apostles and evan- 
elists in promulgating Chris- 


tianity? Alas! alas! out of our 
own mouths we are condemned. 
Lukewarmness, drear and criminal 
lukewarmness, has overspread and 
paralyzed the churches. 
awfu 


To the 
apathy of Protestants to- 
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wards their principles: must it be 
ascribed that the banners of Roman 
Catholicism yet float over so 
large a portion of what is called 
the civilized world; that popery 
yet rears its head in defiance of 
the skies, and holds, unbroken, its 
tyrannic and disastrous sway over 
the souls and destinies of men. 
Are we guiltless in this matter ? 
Fifth.—The state and attitude of 
popery at present claims our atten- 
tion. You inform us, that it is 
‘* most alarmingly” on the increase 
in America; that “there are al- 
ready half a million of Papists” in 
that country. Permit me to say, 
that we have much greater cause 
for vigilance at home. In Ire- 
land, the Roman Catholics are 
numbered at about six millions, 
and by the emigration of labourers, 
it is rapidly colonizing other parts 
of the United Kingdom with its 
adherents. In several of the large 
towns of Great Britian, as Glas- 
gow, Manchester, &c. they amount 
to from 30,000 to 50,000. The 
activity of its advocates shames the 
apathy of its opponents, They 
have ‘one thing” to do, and to 
that, by a wisdom and assiduity, 
(often noiseless and unobserved, 
but commonly effective,) they 
make all besides subservient. The 
system is unquestionably rising in 
respectability and influence iu so- 
ciety. It makes the liberalism of 
the day a stepping-stone to its 
advancement, i Ae apprehen- 
sion and even courting popalarity, 
by exclaiming against the oppres- 
sion of the Government Church, 
I mean not to censure Catholic 
emancipation ; it had been well for 
evangelical truth had its friends 
never rested on an arm of flesh; 
under the favour of God it is self- 
sufficient for its own support, nor 
should we fear the result, if our 
rulers, instead of remaining neuter, 
threw all their power into the 
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ranks of the enemy. On the 
whole, without glancing at the 
Continent of Europe, is_ there 
not enough within the United 
Kingdom to make Congregation- 
alists look around them, and stand 
forth the uncompromising advo- 
cates of truth, preparing for the 
battle, and going forth to the 
field animated by a spirit, and dis- 
playing an energy worthy of the 
sacred cause? 

What then is tobedone? How 
is the contemplated movement to 
be made? Consistency with our 
principles forbids that we should 
seek the re-enactment of the penal 
code, or employ any other weapon 
than the rod of Christ’s strength, 
the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God. Might not our 
ministers more frequently notice 
the errors of popery in their pulpit 
discourses ? his would make 
their hearers somewhat familiar 
with the controversy; it would 
excite curiosity among Roman 
Catholics and others not in the 
habit of attending their instruc- 
tions; it would afford an admir- 
able opportunity for argumenta- 
tively illustrating all the glorious 
truths of the Gospel; it would 
awaken attention to the subject 
throughout our congregations, 
establishing them in the faith, and 
supplying them with materials for 
instructing, admonishing, or re- 
claiming some of their associates. 
This, I am aware, has been done 
in neighbourhoods where popery 
prevails. I need not add, that 
our manner in conducting the dis- 
cussion should be always such as 
will make our hearers feel that we 
are influenced by the love of truth 
and a sense of duty, and that our 
aim, in simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity, is the conversion and sal- 
vation of man. 

Our brethren in Yorkshire in- 
timate, that it may be right for us 


to join with the British Reforma- 
tion Society, but of this I have 
some doubts. When the Irish 
branch of the Society was formed 
for promoting the religious pria- 
ciples of the Reformation, it was 
proposed in Committee that a 
detail of those principles should 
be prepared, arth , that all might 
know what sentiments the institu- 
tion was formed to promote, and 
partly, that Protestants of different 
persuasions might not be brought 
into collision with each other on 
their respective peculiarities. The 
a was over-ruled, and I 
elieve that in the working of the 
Society, the term ‘‘ Protestantism” 
is understood as expressing the 
whole faith and order of the Esta- 
blished Church. Another cause 
of hesitation in regard to such an 
union is, that we should find our- 
selves much fettered, and deprived 
of many a vantage ground in the 
controversy, by identifying our- 
selves with Episcopalians. I make 
not these remarks through hostility 
to the Society in question. Many 
of its friends I highly esteem as 
men of God. I have, in com- 
pliance with their wishes, occa- 
sionally taken part at its meetings. 
I believe that their object is not 
to sustain a party, but to vindicate 
and promote the Gospel we hold 
in common, and so far I cordially 
wish them success. 

The formation of a new Society 
should be maturely considered 
before it is resolved upon. We 
have already a multitude of in- 
stitutions, and it seems to me, 
that attempts for the overthrow of 
popery ought ever to be com- 

ined with the inculcation of savin 
truth. Should not our Home aa 
Foreign Missionary Societies have 
that object in view, and ought 
not every agent, in Roman Ca- 
tholic neighbourhoods, to be full 
versed in the controversy? But 
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leave this part of the discussion to 
others, and conscious of having 
already obtruded too far upon 
your pages, for which I sincerely 
apologise, subscribe myself, Gen- 
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tlemen, your unworthy fellow-ser- 
vant in the Gospel, 
ILLIAM URWICK. 


Dublin, August 16, 1832. 





ON THE MORAL TENDENCIES OF A BELIEF IN THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE INCARNATION. 


To the Editors—Tue following 
observations were penned some 
years ago, after reading a sermon 
of Dr. Channing’s. If you think 
them worth inserting, they are at 
your service. . 


Pentonville. 





The doctrine that the divine 
nature assumed a human form, or, 
to use the emphatic language of 
inspiration, that ‘‘ God was made 
manifest in the flesh,” stands at 
the basis of all that is most im- 
portant and peculiar in the views 
of Christianity; without it, its 
most distinguishing features melt 
away, and the volume of revela- 
tion becomes little more than a 
clearer presentation of some of 
the more obvious truths of natural 
religion, and an improved edition 
of pagan morality. It is true, 
that the proper method of proving 
this doctrine is by appealing to 
the declarations of Scripture; and 
if, after a fair and legitimate inter- 
Se we find it there, we are 

ound, as long as we admit their 
divine authority, to receive it. 
Yet it is a doctrine so mysteri- 
ous, that we can scarcely wonder 
that it has met with the most 
strenuous opposition from self- 
sufficient reason and a false philo- 
sophy. Unable, however, to rest 
their objections on Scripture evi- 
dence, which it has tasked all 
their ingenuity to explain away, 
the opponents of this doctrine are 
fond of insisting on its “ appa- 


rent absurdity”—~its repugnance to 
human reason; and, of late espe- 
cially, of questioning the moral 
tendencies of a belief in it, repre- 
senting it as not only inconsistent 
with the decisions of an enlightened 
judgment, but hostile to the pro- 
motion of an elevated and ardent 
piety. It is represented by one 
of the most celebrated champions 
of Unitarianism of the present day, 
as a relapse ‘“‘ into the rudest my- 
thology of the most idolatrous 
ages.” Let us briefly canvas this 
assertion. 

It is often objected, that a belief 
in this doctrine induces views de- 
rogatory to the glory of God. 
*«* What!” it is asked, “‘ are we to 
degrade our conceptions of a 
being of such infinite majesty and 
glory, and believe that he actually 
allied himself with a material form?” 
But surely this objection results 
from perverted views of that which 
forms the medium of the manifes- 
tation—that is, a material form. 
We conceive that nothing would 
form an insuperable barrier to 
God’s employing any mode of ma- 
nifestation for purposes worthy of 
it, except a ‘eral obstacle ; and 
who will say that this accompanies 
a belief in the doctrine of the incar- 
nation? If there be nothing de- 
grading to the moral glory of God 
in the mode of manifestation ; if, as 
in the character of Christ, there is 
nothing inconsistent with God’s 
purity and holiness, what is there 
so derogatory to the majesty and 
glory of God, in the mere fact of 
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his affording this display of his 
perfections, through a material 
vehicle? What is there so re- 
volting in the supposition, that he 
who has lavished upon matter all 
his creative skill and power—who 
has formed out of it, in the scenes 
of the external universe, a mirror 
to reflect his eternal power and 
Godhead? and, above all, who 
has honoured it, by associating 
with it the pure and immortal prin- 
ciple of mind?—what is there, L 
say, so revolting in the supposition, 
that he who has so aghann and 
so honoured matter, should, for 
prpcess worthy of his love and 
enevolence, have assumed him- 
self that form, which is the master- 
piece of his divine skill, and con- 
descended to become Immanuel— 
“© God with us ?” 

But to enter more directly on our 
subject,—the moral purposes the 
doctrine of the incarnation sub- 
serves, and the elevating and pow- 
erful influence it is calculated to 
exert on the human mind. In the 
first place, it gives us, what must be 
at the basis of all true religion, a 
far more clear, familiar, and legi- 
ble transcript of the divine charac- 
ter and perfections, than is afforded 
by any other system. Religion, 
we all admit, has God for its ob- 
ject; religion, we all admit, is to 
exert a practical influence ; and that 
would appear, therefore, the best 
system of religion, which at once 
hes us the clearest views of the 

ivine Being, and those views in 
a manner most likely to impress 
the heart; advantages which we 
believe attach only to the doctrine 
of the incarnation. The lifeless 
contemplation, or, at best, heart- 
less sentimentalism of deists and 
philosophers ; all attest that their 
sublimated views of Deity have 
but little power to impress the 
mind and prove that devotion and re- 
ligion are not mere abstractions. I 
do not think it would be very difficult 
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to prove, from the very constitution 
of our nature, from the tenacity 
with which we cling to material ob- 
jects, and from the very slight prac- 
tical effect of abstract and specu- 
lative notions, however true, that 
for all impressive views of the di- 
vine character, we must have some- 
thing more than a mere catalogue 
of the divine perfection; a more 
definite, palpable, and embodied 
representation of him. 

So evident is this, that every re- 
ligion where the true one has 
been unknown, has assumed the 
form of idolatry. So incapable is 
human nature in general of enter- 
taining those cold abstractions, 
and vague unimpressive views of 
the Divine Being, which are the 
boast of the Deist and the Uni- 
tarian. Now it is precisely in this 
point of view that the transcendant 
glory and peculiar excellence of 
the doctrine of the incarnation are 
seen. It is exactly suited to the 
circumstances of man. The views 
it presents of God are far removed 
from the impalpable abstractions 
of Deism and the degrading repre- 
sentations of idolatry. It at once 
adapts itself to that frailty of our 
nature, which demands something 
more than metaphysical ideas of 
God, while the perfections thus em- 
bodied are so sublime, so grand, so 
worthy of the Godhead, that Deity 
is not degraded by the association. 
In this incarnate form of Deity 
we see an affecting accommodation 
to the infirmities of man, and yet 
nothing derogatory to the glory 
of God; in this incarnate form of 
Deity, the refined and elevated 
mind may see, (only in far more 
legible characters than he can 
ever see elsewhere,) those perfec- 
tions and those glories which hi- 
therto formed only the cold subjects 
of his abstract musing; while the 
ignorant and degraded beings, in- 
cluding by far the greater part of 
our species, who have never been 
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taught to rise to these abstract 
contemplations, can here read, in 
this condescending and familiar 
exhibition of God, the outline of the 
divine lineaments; by this the ma- 
terial and embodied form they are 
enabled to arrive at ennobling views 
of the Divine Being himself; they 
now find the mystic book of the 
divine perfections translated into a 
language which even they can un- 
derstand, and, for the first time, 
** behold the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 

And it is to be observed, that this 
manifestation of God not only af- 
fords us a clearer and more familiar 
knowledge of the divine character 
in general, but especially of those 
moral perfections, which are prin- 
cipally exercised in reference to 
man’s redemption, and concerning 
which the world of nature is either 
totally silent, or affords us but faint 
and imperfect traces of them. 

But secondly. The incarnation 
not only presents to the mind of 
man a far clearer, more familiar, 
more intelligible transcript of the 
divine perfections, suited to the 
capacities and condition of all 
mankind, but the manner in which 
these perfections are presented in 
the Christian doctrine of the in- 
carnation exerts the most over- 
whelming influence over man’s 
confidence and love. It awakens 
his fullest confidence, Without the 
doctrine of the incarnation, the in- 
comprehensible mysteries of the 
divine character, and the unsoften- 
ed austerities of the divine attributes 
only appal and terrify man, espe- 
cially ad conscious guilt assures 
him that these attributes are justly 
his enemies, and compels him to 
feel as an outcast from the Divine 

resence. But confidence must 
restored, and man must come 
buck as a child to a father; and 
how can this be so completely ef- 
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fected, as when man, who dared 
not lift his guilty eyes to heaven, 
finds, in the doctrine of the incar- 
nation, heaven itself stooping 
down to earth ?—When the child 
of clay is oppressed with the idea 
of the divine majesty and glory, 
and absolutely lost in the thought of 
divine infinitude, and when this 
awe is darkened into terror as he 
recollects that his guilt has set this 
terrific being in array against him- 
self, what can change this awe into 
love; what can chase these terrors 
away, so well as the familiar exhi- 
bition of the divine character, ‘ as 
God in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself?” It is true we 
see the Divine Being, but it is in 
such a familiar garb that we feel 
no terrors; we see the splendours 
of godhead, but their full blaze is 
so shaded and attempered, that 
they do not dazzle us; we behold 
« the brightness of the Father's 
glory,” but it comes to us through 
the darkening veil of the Redeem- 
er’s humanity, in a flood of such 
soft and mellowed radiance, that 
it does not overpower us, and here 
for the first time we “ behold God 
and tive.” 

And surely it is almost unne- 
cessary to add, that the doctrine 
of the incarnation, when ey 
received, must exert an absorbing 
influence upon that which is the 
very key-note of all moral har- 
mony—the love of God, Let our 
opponents nay what they will of 
the moral tendency of the doctrine, 
we are confident that we here 
stand on sure ground. Let the 
humble and devout Christian fill 
his heart with the thoughts of the 
incarnation, and believe that the 
High and Lofty One has thus con- 
descended, and he is filled with 
motives to love God and to obey 
him, of which nothing else either 
in heaven or earth can afford us 
any conception, 
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The Law of the Sabbath, Religious and 
Political. By Josiah Conder. 8vo. 
Holdsworth and Ball. 

Four Letters on the Law of the Sabbath, 
as contained in the Scriptures. By 
Henry Forster Burder, D. D. London: 
F. Westley, and A. H. Davis. 1831. 

Discourses on the Sabbath. By Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D.18mo 1832. Glasgow: 
Fullarton and Co. 

A Treatise on the Authority, End, and 
Observance of the Christian Sabbath. 
By Rev. Duncan Macfarlane. Glasgow : 
William Collins. 

Lectures on the Christian Sabbath. By 
William Thorn. Seventh Edition. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball. 

The Modern Sabbath examined, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnott. 

Three Sermons on the Lord’s Day. By the 
Rev. John Forbes, Minister of the outer 
High Church, Glasgow, 18mo. 1831. 

Brief Remarks on the History, Authority, 
and Use of the Sabbath. By J. J. 
Gurney. Second Edition. London: 
J. and J, Arch. 


A FEW months since we com- 
menced a review of the above- 
mentioned important works; various 
circumstances have prevented our 
resuming it till now. 

In our former article we re- 
stricted ourselves to a consideration 
of the “‘ Political Law of the Sab- 
bath,” or the foundation on which 
the civil magistrate’s authority to 
appoint such a day rests, and the 
limits within which that authority 
should be exerted. We maintained 
that it was perfectly competent to 
him to enjoin the periodical cessa- 
tion of all public business,—proved 
by experience to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to preserve the health of 
the’community; that he had no 
right, however, to say in what re- 
ligious exercises such days should 
be spent, or whether in any at all: 
but that it would be not only his 

N.S, No, 93, 


duty, but a matter of necessity, to 
choose those days which the bulk 
of the community would conse- 
crate toreligion,—inferior sects,who 
might choose other days for reli- 
gious purposes, being subjected to 
the unavoidable inconvenience, re- 
sulting from such a choice, for the 
sake of securing great public good. 
This has, in fact, been always the 
practice of civil communities in 
reference to this very subject. 

In taking such a view of the sub- 
ject, we did not, of course, mean to’ 
insinuate that the Sabbath was ori- 
ginally an institution of a purely 
religious character, and that those 
temporal benefits which flow from 
its observance were not contem- 

lated in its institution, Far from 
it; such a view of the matter 
would contradict the plainest evi- 
dence. Those institutions which 
are indeed of divine origin, (like 
all other arrangements of the same 
all-foreseeing mind,) fulfil a vast 
variety of purposes, and sustain, at 
one and the same time, a great mul- 
tiplicity of relations. The Sabbath 
was intended not only to afford 
that repose which was so neces- 
sary to the jaded energies of men, 
ro without which the whole ma- 
chinery of the animal world must 
soon be disturbed, and ultimate- 
ly destroyed; but (while doing 
this) to afford opportunity for ful- 
filling far higher and more impor- 
tant purposes,—the very leisure 
which was necessary for the re- 
freshment of the body being just 
that which was wanted for the 
calm exercise of the noblest powers 
of the soul. Our object, there- 
fore, in making such a wage 
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distinction between the civil and 
religious consecration of the day, 
was not to imply they were ever in- 
tended to be, or that they ever will 
be, in fact, kept separate, but in 
order to adjust with the necessary 
precision the limits of the civil 
magistrate’s office. 

We now come to the impor- 
tant and much-disputed point of 
the obligation to the religious ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. This 
resolves itself into two questions : 
1st, As to whether the Divine Being 
demands of all mankind an appro- 
priation of a seventh of their time 
to religious purposes? and 2dly, 
whether, supposing this to be correct, 
and that, (as all would then admit, ) 
the seventh was the day originally 
instituted, it was intended that the 
Sirst day should, under the Christian 
dispensation, take its place. 

Before referring to the direct 
proof (afforded by Scripture), 
which may be adduced to substan- 
tiate the first of these propositions, 
we would mention two or three 
@ priori arguments to evince the 
reasonableness of supposing that 
the Divine Being would legislate 
upon this subject. All Christians 
will allow that the frequent wor- 
ship of the Supreme is a solemn 
duty; that it should often be per- 
formed in that entire abstraction 
from earthly cares, with that happy 
freedom from the immediate and 
pressing demands of business— 
with that calmness and delibera- 
tion which are never allowed by 
those short and  unsatisfactor 
snatches, which are all that the af- 
fairs of life leave to the bulk of 
mankind, In other words, there 
must be some intervals (either 
stated or recurring irregularly), in 
which there shall be a complete 
suspension, so far as possible, of 
all worldly engagements. ** Well, 
then,” some objector may say, * let 
these intervals recur irregularly, or 
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let them, at all events, be left to the 
choice of the individual; the 
worship of which you speak is in- 
deed a duty, but the appointing 
of any particular time—the conse- 
cration of any one day rather than 
another—appears unworthy of the 
Divine Being, and of the genius 
of that Christianity which, busy- 
ing itself only about what is really 
important, looks down with con- 
tempt upon what is merely in- 
different.” Yes; but is this merely 
indifferent? It is true that the 
frequent and undisturbed worship 
of God is the object to be attain- 
ed; and if this is attained, it little 
matters what are the means; but 
if it be proved that it is not likely 
to be obtained without some such 
authoritative regulation as that 
for which we are contending, the 
consecration of a particular day be- 
comes no such matter of empty ce- 
remonial, The due performance of 
religious duties is indeed the great 
objeet: the consideration of time is 
merely an accident, but, in this case, 
oue of such importance that it can- 
not be overlooked. It little matters, 
abstractedly, what day is fixed, but 
there must be some one or another, 
Well, then, you say, “ let each 
individual choose for himself.” 
Not to press the consideration that 
what may be done at any time, is 
too apt to be altogether neglected ; 
not to mention the happy facility 
which a regular and punetual re- 
currence of duty proverbially af- 
fords to the formation of the habit 
of duly performing it, we reply, 
it would be impossible for any 
individual to secure these inter- 
vals, let him be ever so dis- 
posed to the strict observance of 
them, unless all with whom he is 
likely to have any transactions, 
have also fixed the same periods 
for the same purposes,—Again, 
all Christians admit that the public 
worship of God ia a duty; but 
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this is impossible, without the ap- 
pointment, either by custom or 
authority, of some stated day. But 
it may be replied, (and indeed 
there is no other reply,) ‘‘ let hu- 
man authority decide this point ; 
let not the Deity be represented as 
stooping to the adjustment of such 
purely arbitrary matters.” You 
forget that human authority has 
no right to decree the religious ob- 
servance of any day. Besides, in 
proportion as you prove the thing 
itself arbitrary and indifferent, the 
more desirable,—we might say ne- 
cessary,—is it that the decision 
should be made by an authority 
which will leave no room for cavil; 
the more desirable is it (consider- 
ing the inconveniences which no 
appointment at all, or one left to 
individual caprice, or made by 
an inadequate authority, would 
produce,) that it should be settled 
by one whose right cannot be dis- 
puted. Moreover, is it quite the 
arbitrary thing you would repre- 
sent it? You may reply, can any 
thing be more arbitrary than that 
the first or seventh, rather than any 
other day of the week, should be 
devoted to religion, or that one 
day out of seven, rather than ten 
or twenty, should be so appropri- 
ated? As to the first \ grow 
it is true that abstractedly every 
day of the week is alike ; but any 
one will admit that he can see a 
greater propriety (supposing there és 
to be a Sabbath,) in its being fixed 
for a day which, by association 
with some great events, and partly 
in commemoration of them, dhould 
mark it out from all others, fa- 
cilitate the remembrance of its 
recurrence, and at once invite con- 
templation, and afford matter for 
it, And what events can be con- 
sidered more important than those 
celebrated by the ancient and mo- 
dern Sabbaths; the epochs seve- 
rally of the first and second crea- 
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tion, the memorials of the triumphs 
of almighty power and of redeeming 
love? As to the second question— 
why should there be a consecration 
of one day out of seven, rather than 
of one in ten, or any other number; 
is not this arbitrary ? we reply, Far 
from it. This word is often mis- 
applied ; it is often used to desig- 
nate not what is in its own nature 
entitled to such designation, but that 
for which we cannot see the reasons. 
That may, therefore, often appear 
to be arbitrary which really is not 
so, and which a more comprelien- 
sive view of things would teach us 
was the result of the profoundest 
wisdom. To take the Sabbath in 
only one of its aspects, as a day of 
rest from toil, a day intended for re- 
cruiting the whole animal creation ; 
—unow though we know by expe- 
rience that some such seasons are 
necessary, yet we do not exactly 
know how often or how seldom 
they shoukl recur, so as to answer the 
great end proposed, without doing 
either more or less; and yet it 
is equally obvious that there must 
be some such point—a point which 
will allow as much time to honest 
industry as is compatible with the 
preservation of health—a point 
which shall at once secure man 
from becoming the victim of dis- 
ease, and yet afford no indulgence 
to indolence and sloth. A Sabbath 
every three days would obviously 
be far too frequent; one every 
month we should as soon find to be 
too rare. There must be a degree 
of frequency which, in reference to 
the average capabilities of labour 
possessed by the community, shall 
conciliate all interests better than 
any other; the determination of 
this evidently depends upon the 
most intricate calculations of in- 
numerable aud most complicated 
causes, and which he only can make 
to whom all things are known, It 
would be, therefore, any thing rather 
Be 
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than arbitrary.—We believe the 
Sabbath, the one day out of seven, 
is the result of this all-embracing 
knowledge. 

We cannot, of course, enter 
upon the very many direct argu- 
ments drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment, to prove the Sabbath to have 
been an institution intended for all 
mankind and to be of universal obli- 
gation. We think it is impossible 
for an unsophisticated person to 
read even the passages of Ge- 
nesis, in which the first mention 
of it is made, without answering 
the question in the affirmative, or 
without feeling that Paley’s inter- 
pretation of them is merely in- 
tended for the nonce. We think, 
moreover, that the weekly division 
of time, a custom so prevalent 
amongst almost all nations, and 
only to be explained by the tra- 
ditionary accounts of the Sab- 
bath; the allusions (obscure, we 
admit) to the observance of some 
such day, which lie scattered 
through the patriarchal history— 
references to the sabbatic insti- 
tution, and injunctions to observe 
it, before the promulgation of the 
Jaw—the very terms in which the 
fourth commandment is couched, 
implying, as they do, the previous 
institution—the language in which 
our Saviour alludes to the day— 
all these we cannot help regarding 
as strongly confirmatory of the 
proposition that the Sabbath was 
not intended forthe Jews only, but 
for “* men”’—for the species. These 
various arguments are stated in 
Dr. Wardlaw’s admirable Lectures 
upon this subject, with that pecu- 
liar force and perspicuity for which 
that writer is so justly celebrated. 


“1, In the first place, the plain and 
simple language of the passage itself. 1 
need not read it again. Only bear in 
mind, that it is the continuation of a nar- 
rative. You have no business with its 
being the beginning of a chapter. It 
should be read as if there were no inter- 
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ruption. In the preceding part of the 


narrative, you find the record of the 
transactions of each in succession of the 
six days of creation ; and here, in the very 
same simple historical style, you have the 
account of the seventh, completing the 
narrative of the first week :—and, per- 
haps, the second chapter might have be- 
gun, with greater propriety, at the fourth 
verse, ‘ These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth, in the day when 
they were created,’ &c. What the his- 
torian says of the seventh day, he relates 
as done at the time, with the same simpli- 
city with which he relates the transac- 
tions of each of the preceding days, as 
done at the time. So far as the mere 
terms of the record are concerned, (and 
it is of these alone we now speak,) there 
is just as mach reason for considering the 
ereation itself, as narrated by anticipa- 
tion, and as not having taken place till 
2,500 years afterwards, as there is for 
conceiving this to have been the case in 
regard to the institution of the day for its 
commemoration. The resting of Jehovah 
on that day, and the Bening and sanctify- 
ing of that day, are alike related as having 
then taken place: there being no hint, 
and no change of construction, indica- 
tive, in the remotest degree, of its being 
a mere allusion to what had no existence 
till five and twenty centuries had 
away, and then only in one nation, and 
for a limited time, as one of the institutes 
of a temporary ceremonial. If it be so, 
I am at a loss to know on what principle 
historical language is to be interpreted. 
** 2. I would argue, secondly, from the 
nature of the thing. It admitted that the 
object of the Sabbath, whensoever insti- 
tuted, was the commemorating God’s work 
of creation. If so, is it not reasonable to 
conclude, that the commemoration com- 
menced from the time that the work to 
be commemorated was completed? Is 
not this of a piece with other recorded in- 
stances, such as the Passover, and the 
Lord’s Supper, in which the commemo- 
rative ordinance begins to be celebrated 
from the date of the event, and in this 
way becomes a proof and a memorial both 
of fact and of time? If the day was to 
be sacred to the memory of creation, and 
to the worship of the almighty, all-wise, 
and all-bountiful Creator, is it not a 
strange supposition, that the memorial 
and the worship should not have been in- 
stitated till two millenniums and a half 
after the event? And is it not hardly 
less strange, that an event, (if an event 
that may be called which, as far as our 
own world is concerned, was the origin of 
all events, being the preparation of their 
theatre, and the date of their commence- 
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ment)--that an event, which was alike 
interesting to mankind at large, and bore 
the same relation to the whole race, 
should have been restricted in the com- 
memoration of it to one people, and to 
one age? The utmost, surely, that can 
be said for the supposition is, that it is 
not impossible. This much we shall grant ; 
but we cannot grant it to be, even in the 
very lowest degree, either natural or pro- 
bable. 

‘TI cannot but consider my argument 
here as receiving very decided counte- 
nance and support from the words of our 
Lord, when (in a passage which we shall 
have occasion to quote more particularly 
on the subject of the observance of the day) 
he says to the Jews, ‘The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.’ 
To me it appears indisputable, that 
‘MAN’ must here be understood gene- 
rically,--that is, of the human race. The 
words naturally and irresistibly, lead our 
minds to the time of his being ‘ made,’-- 
the time of creation. The Sabbath was 
not first created, and man created to ob- 
serve it: but man was first created, and 
the Sabbath was instituted for his benefit. 
Even if the first part of the antithesis had 
stood alone--‘The Sabbath was made 
for man,’ the inference would have been 
natural, that man did not mean the Jews 
merely, but mankind; when then the 
other part is added—‘ Not man for the 
Sabbath,’ it becomes unavoidable :—the 
association is clearly established, by the 
authority of Christ himself, of the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath with the creation 
of man; and the Sabbath itself is thus 
ascertained to have been an ordinance 
appointed for the first progenitors of our 
race, and for all their progeny.- - - - 

“4, I argue the same thing, in the 
fourth place, from the admitted origin of 
the division of time into weeks of seven 
days. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
trace this division to any other origin. 
The phases of the moon, indeed, or her 
four quarters, as we are accustomed to 
term them, have been plausibly alleged 
as affording a sufficiently natural account 


of it; but a lunar month does not corre- 


spond with four times seven days—ex- 
ceeding the four weeks by a full day and 
and a half. Yet this hebdomadal division 
of time has existed among all nations, in 
north, south, east, and west, from the 
earliest periods to which history and tra- 
dition reach; and it is a curious fact, 
that, amidst all the forgetfulness of God, 
and the fearful degeneracy and corrup- 
tion of mankind and of divine institutions, 
in this our world, hints of the sacredness 
of the seventh day occur in very ancient 
heathen poets, and remnants of the prac- 
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tice of its observance are found to have 
all along existed amongst the different 
tribes of the human family.---- 

“5, The same thing is apparent, fifth- 
ly, from the very terms in which the 
first mention is made of the Sabbath 
by the historian of the Exodus,—-terms 
which, according to Dr. Paley, re- 
cord its first institution. Look to the 
passage--Exod. xvi. 16—30. The his- 
torian is speaking of the Manna; and 
having described its appearance, and the 
inquisitive surprise of the —— on see- 
ing it, he thus proceeds :--‘ This is the 
thing which the Lord hath commanded. 
Gather of it every man according to his 
eating, an omer for every man, accord- 
ing to the number of your persons; take 
ye every man for them which are in his 
tents. And the children of Israel did so. 
and gathered some more, some less. And 
when they did mete it with an omer, he 
that gathered much had nothing over, 
and he that gathered little had no lack : 
they gathered every man according to his 
eating. And Moses said, Let no man 
leave of it till the morning. Notwith- 
standing, they hearkened not unto Moses; 
but some of them left of it until the 
morning, and it bred worms, and stank: 
and Moses was wrath with them. And 
they gathered it every morning every 
man according to his eating: and when 
the sun waxed hot, it melted. And it 
came to pass, that on the sixth day they 
| mages twice as much bread, two omers 
or one man: and all the rulers of the 
congregation came and told Moses. And 
he said unto them, This is that which the 
Lord hath said, ‘To-morrow is the rest of 
the holy Sabbath unto the Lord: bake 
that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe 
that ye will seethe; and that which 
remaineth over lay up for you, to be kept 
until the morning. And they laid it up 
till the morning, as Moses bade ; and it 
did not stink, neither was there any 
worm therein. And Moses said, Eat that 
to-day ; for to-day is a sabbath unto the 
Lord: to-day ye shall not find it in 
the field. Six days ye shall gather it; 
but on the seventh day, which is the 
Sabbath, in it there shall be none. And 
it came to pass, that there went out some 
of the people on the seventh day for to 

ther, and they found none. And the 

rd said unto Moses, How long refuse 
qe to keep my commandments and my 
aws? See, for that the Lord hath given 
you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth you 
on the sixth day the bread of two days: 
abide ye every man in his place; let no 
man go out of his place on the seventh 
day. So the people rested on the seventh 


day. 
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“ Having read the passage, I would 
put the question to any man of ordinary 
understanding and candid simplicity, 
whether he can imagine this to be the 
manner in which a religious observance, 
entirely new, quite unknown before, 
would Sons been first legally instituted ? 
Whether is it likeliest the formality of 
legislation, or the incidental mention of 
an institution previously known ?---- 

*¢6. In the sixth place, the terms of that 
law itself. You will find them, Exod. xx. 
8—11. ‘Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, 
and do all thy work. But the seventh 
day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, 

‘nor thy stranger that is within thy gates : 
For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day: where- 
fore the Lord blessed the sabbath-day, 
and hallowed it.’ It will not be disputed, 

, that the language, ‘ Remember the sab- 
bath-day, to keep it holy,’ is language 
which assumes, or presupposes its exis- 
tence. I grant, that if by any one who 
hears me the original institution of the 
Sabbath can be considered as contained 
in the sixteenth chapter of the same 
Book, on which we have been comment- 
ing, then this style may be consistently 
enough explained. Butif the words in that 
passage ‘ To-morrow is the rest of the holy 
Sabbath unto the Lord,’ cannot on any 
natural principle, be interpreted as the 
first enactment of the law.of the Sabbath ; 
then the terms of the fourth command- 
ment must refer to a more ancient time 
of institution: and there is no other to 
which it can refer but the time of crea- 
tion—the time in our text. That it has 
this reference, and can have no other, is 
rendered most strikingly manifest by the 
terms of the reason assigned in this com- 
mandment for its observance ;—for in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the: sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day ; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the sabbath day and hallowed it.”-- 
pp- 7—20. 

The great circumstance, how- 
ever, which convinces us that the 
Sabbath is of universal obligation, 
is the place assigned it in the Jew- 
ish code; amongst those ten com- 
mands which are founded on no 
temporary covenants, and which, 
though necessarily forming a part 
of every dispensation, and theres 
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fore of the Jewish, are peculiar to 
none. They are evidently the sum 
and substance of all moral truth, 
and are of eternal obligation—the 
comprehensive principles on which 
all religion is based. That un- 
usual importance was to be at- 
tached to these commandments is 
apparent, not only from their na- 
ture, but equally so from the form 
into which they are thrown—the 
pam they occupy—the insulation 

y which they are separated, as it 
were, from the rest ofthe law—the 
circumstances under which they 
were uttered by the supreme Legis- 
lator. The usual argument by which 
it is met is, that the law of the ten 
commands, as part of the Mosaic 
dispensation, is abrogated. We 
verily believe that the dispute upon 
this subject is, with the exception 
of a few desperate Antinomians, a 
mere piece of logomachy; inas- 
much as those who assert this abro- 
gation, do not mean to deny that 
every one of the laws in question 
is substantially binding upon us. 
Weare not more at liberty to covet 
our neighbour’s goods, or dishonour 
our parents, or blaspheme the name 
of j rrwened than the Jews were. 
Nay, it is admitted, that it is quite 
the reverse ; that the requirements 
of the Gospel are more spiritual, 
and therefore more extensive. Now 
if nine of the aforesaid commands 
are binding on Christians—for if 
their meaning is retained, it matters 
not how it is expressed—why 
should not this be the case with 
the fourth as well as the rest? 
The whole of these objections, 
drawn from the change of dispen- 
sation, are triumphantly met by 
Dr. W. in his second lecture, from 
which we make the following ex- 
tracts : 


‘The evidence being so unsatisfac- 
tory, of the accidental nature of the dis- 
tinction between these commandments 
and others, there is, of course, equally 
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little ground for the further allegation, 
that the sole reason of these Command- 
ments being committed to the tables of 
stone, was the fact of their having been 
thus accidentally distinguished ; this fact 
alone being supposed to have given them 
their peculiar eminence, as a select spe- 
cimen of the precepts of the God of 
Israel ; and the honour of being recorded 
in stone having been added, in conse- 
quence of the previous accidental honour 
of having been exclusively uttered by the 
Divine voice. It appears to me sufficiently 
clear, that they were both uttered from 
heaven, and inscribed on stone, as being 
precepts of primary and comprehensive 
importance, coytaining the great essen- 
tial articles of the people’s obedience; 
and that, on this account, they are de- 
nominated so repeatedly ‘ the covenant,’ 
and the tables containing them, the ‘ ta- 
bles of the covenant.’ 

“* Yet on these grounds, and others to 
which the discussion will immediately 
lead, it has been argued, that the Deca- 
— is no more of permanent and univer- 
sal obligation, than any other parts of the 
Mosaic institutes ; that its obligation was 
limited to the Jews, and came to a close 
with the Old Testament dispensation ; 
and that it forms no part of the law of 
Christian duty.---- 

“41 would farther ask what is alaw? Is 
it the mere form of words, in which a 
duty is enjoined, or a sin prohibited? Is 
it not, rather, the injunction of the duty, 
and the prohibition of the sin, under 
whatever form of words they are con- 
veyed? The same duties may be com- 
manded, and the same sins forbidden, in 
different terms, and yet the law itself 
remain unchanged. A question, there- 
fore, naturally suggests itself, namely, 
Does the law of Christ, as given in the 
New Testament, correspond in its re- 
————— to the law of the two tables? 

f it does; then, even on the supposition 
of the terms being different in which the 
requirements are expressed,—to say that 
the precepts of the latter are abrogated, 
and are no longer binding’ on Christians, 
will be to say no more than that the form 
of words is set aside, while the law itself 
continnes the same. It is the matter of 
duty, and not the expression, that consti- 
tutes the law. We can readily conceive 
the legal codes of two nations to be very 
different in their forms of expression, 
and yet substantially, and even to the 
minutest item, to contain the same enact- 
ments. Should we not, in such a case, 
say of the two countries, that they were 
governed by the same laws? 

“The same sentiment, namely, that it 
is the essential elements of duty, and not 
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any forms of words in which these ele- 
ments may be embodied, that constitute 
the law, may be further confirmed and 
illustrated, by considering what was the 
state of things before the giving of the 
law to Israel. Sin is scripturally defined 
‘the transgression of law;’ and, while 
it is the maxim both of inspiration and 
of common sense, that ‘where no 
law is, there is no transgression,’ it is not 
less clear, that where there is no trans- 
gression, there can be no punitive inflic- 
tion. On these oss gue as we formerly 
saw, the apostle Paul argues, that since 
there was death before the giving of the 
law, there must have been sim: and that, 
consequently, there must have been a 
law before that given by Moses, of which 
sin was the transgression ;--a law which 
was the common rule of obligation to the 
haman race, and of which men univer- 
sally, Gentiles and Jews alike, were the 
violators, and, as such, under a common 
damnatory sentence. The moral obliga: 
tions of Jews and Gentiles, considered 
as fellow-members of the human family, 
must ever have been the same; and the 
apostle’s argument with the Jews requires 
us to believe, that the moral law, as given 
by Moses, was substantially (that is in all 
its essential principles and requirements) 
the same with what had existed from the 
beginning, of which sin was the trans- 
gression, and death the sanction. In- 
deed, in the moral government of God 
over his creature, we cannot imagine the 
existence of two laws. The relations of 
God to men, and of men to God, have 
always been the same ; and the same ob- 
ligations on the part of the creature have 
arisen out of them.---- 

“It has, to my mind, much the ap- 
pearance of quirk and evasion to allege, 
and yet it has been alleged with all se- 
riousness by men of sound judgment and 
acute discrimination,--that it is not as 
given to the Jews that the precepts of the 
Mosaic law are binding upon Christians. 
This is very true; but isa mere truism ; 
it has the sound of an argument, but no 
For, to what does it amount? 
Only to this ; that it is not as ae to one 
man, that a command is binding upon 
another. Thelaw of God is not obligatory 
upon you, when considered as enjoined 
upon me. As ase to the Jews, it was, 
of course, binding upon the Jews only. 
This is too self-evident to be worthy of 
formal statement. The sole question 
ought to be, whether the ten command- 
ments, uttered from Sinai by the voice of 
God, and by his finger written on the ta- 
bles of stone, do, or do not, contain a 
summary of the leading articles of moral 
duty. If they do, they were binding be- 
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fore, they have heen binding since, and 
they must be binding to the end. They 
have never been binding, however, either 
before or since, because they were given 
to the Jews; but they were given to the 
Jews, because they were the principles, 
universally and perpetually obligatory, 
of moral rectitude. 

“The idea of the ten commandments 
containing such a summary, has been 
treated by the writer formerly adverted 
to, and by some others, with a sarcastic 
ridicule, which might, perhaps, have been 
as wisely spared. We have already seen 
how flimsy the foundation is, for the 
theory of that writer, by which the pre- 
eminence of these precepts above others 
is resolved into a mere contingen- 
cy. Had the principle of that theor 
been correct, it would have followed, 
that any other ten of the precepts of the 
Monaic law, did we only suppose them to 
have been uttered first —that is, to have 
preceded the alleged interruption of the 
divine voice by the fears of the people, -- 
would have answered the same end, and 
would have suited oqnels well for being 
committed to the tables of stone, and de- 
nominated, ‘ the words of the covenant.’ 
But we are instantly and strongly sensi- 
ble that this is as far as possible from be- 
ing the case. In point of fact, these ten 
commandments have been almost univer- 
sally allowed to contain a comprehensive 
syllabus of principles ; of the great articles 
of religious and moral duty ; duty to God, 
and duty tomen. And not, I am satis- 
fied, without more plausible reason. Let 
us glance at them for a moment. The 
former of the two tables (as we are ac- 
customed to divide them) pug = four 
precepts, which regulate our duty to 
God, Of these, the first enjoins the ex- 
clusive appropriation of religious venera- 
tion, homage, and service, to the one 
God: the second prescribes the spiritu- 
ality of the divine worship, assuming the 
spirituality of its ghject, as incapable of 
being represented by any external simi- 
tude; the third commands the sacredness 
of the name of Jehovah, and of every 
thing with which that name is associated ; 
and the fourth ordains the constancy and 
sepulartiy of God’s worship, and of the 

mn commemoration of the doings of 
his hands. Now these precepts are un- 
questionably most comprehensive. If we 
worship and serve the one God only ; if 
we worship and serve him according to 
his spiritual nature ; if we hold in habi- 
tual and practical reverence his name 
and character; and if we bear in con- 
stant devout remembrance and comme- 
moration the wonders of his wisdom, 
power, and goodness,—there will be lit- 
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tle deficient in either our outward feelings, 
or our outward duties, to our Maker. -- 
And the second table is hardly less com- 
prehensive in its arrangement and gene- 
ral principles, as a manual of our duties 
to one another. It begins with the first 
of earthly relations, and the obligations 
arising out of it, as the foundation and 
origin of all the rest, and the germ and 
pattern of the duties belonging respec- 
tively to them: then follow, consecu- 
tively, the ordained sacredness of life, of 
chastity, of property, of reputation, and of 
on thing pertaining to our neighbour ; 
the last commandment, at the same time, 
intimating, as a kind of key to the rest, 
that they were all to be interpreted as the 
laws of him who ‘searches the reins 
and hearts, and as regulating the 
thoughts and desires, as well as the 
words and actions. Now, surely, if we 
are duly regardful, in thought, in word, 
and in deed, of our neighbour's life, of 
his purity, of his property, of his charac- 
ter, and of every thing that pertains to 
him, never wishing him evil, never grudg- 
ing him good ;—he will have little cause to 
complain of any thing wanting, either in 
the ne! of our mind, or in the course of 
our conduct. The tables of stone, with 
the law of the ten commandments graven 
upon them, were, by divine direction, to 
be deposited in the ark, or little chest of 
shittim-wood, overlaid with gold, ordered 
to be made for its reception; and the 
ark, thus containing the ‘testimony,’ 
and thence called ‘ the ark of the testi- 
mony,’ was to be the resting-place of 
the mercy-seat, between the cherubim, 
from which Jehovah was graciousl 
to commune with his people, through 
their priestly representative. The mercy- 
seat was a beautiful type of Christ, 
through whom it is that Jehovah is pro- 
pitious to sinners; and the circumstance 
of the mercy-seat being placed upon the 
ark of the testimony, was strikingly signi- 
ficant of the consistency of the grace of 
the gospel with the claims of the law,--of 
the exercise of mercy through the blood 
of the covenant with the unabated de- 
mands of legal righteousness. And this 
view of the typical arrangement of the 
Holy of Holies, may itself serve as an 
additional proof of the comprehensive- 
ness of the law of the two tables,’’--pp. 
36 --47, 


Of those peculiarities about the 
Jewish Sabbath, which were trul 
national, and of the ease wit 
which they admitted of being modi- 
fied, or altogether detached, with- 
out affecting the substance of the 
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command, there are some ad- 
mirable observations in Mr. Gur- 
ney’s little work, which is written 
with the clearness and simplicity 
which characterize all the writings 
of that excellent man. It is to the 
latter part of the following extracts 
that we more particularly call at- 
tention, 


“It is a remarkable fact, that the ob- 
servance of the sabbath was the first 
moral duty which was then enjoined upon 
the Jews. We have already found occa- 
sion to remark, that when the manna 
was given in double quantity on the sixth 
day of the week, and ceased to fall on 
the seventh, this institution was afresh 
brought to their remembrance; and it 
was clearly manifested to them, that 
every recurring seventh day was thence- 
forth to be dedicated to a holy rest, and 
to the worship of God. 

* Afterwards, when the moral law was 
delivered from Mount Sinai, in the audi- 
ble voice of Jehovah himself, the keeping 
of the sabbath was commanded as ane of 
its essential parts, and was introduced by 
the term Remember. ‘ Remember the 
sabbath-day to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labour and do all thy work, but 
the seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God; in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates ; for in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea 
and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day. Wherefore the Lord blessed 
the seventh day, and hallowed it.’ 

** Nothing can be more palpable than 
the distinction maintained in Scripture 
between the ten commandments thus 
delivered from Mount Sinai, and the 
civil and ceremonial institutions of the 
Mozsaic code. The former were laws, as 
old as the world itself, applicable to all 
men, and essential to the maintenance of 
a true theology and of a righteous life. 
The latter, though mixed up with mach 
that was moral, (or derived from these 
laws,) were intended for the national 
welfare, and adapted exclusively to the 

eculiar religious circumstances of the 

lebrews. Accordingly, the former were 
pronounced by Jehovah himself, during 
a visible and awful display of his glory ; 
whereas the latter were snmumanlanted 
to the people, only through the inter- 
vention of a human aif yal On the 
same ground, while the civil part of the 
law of Moses was committed to the ma- 
gistrate, and the ceremonial part to the 

N. 8, NO, 94, 
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priest--and each was stedfastly main- 
tained as important for its particular pur- 
pose—it was the moral part of that law,— 
it was the ten commandments both in 
their principles and in their detail,—on 
which the preachers of righteousness ever 
delighted to dwell. ‘Ihese were the con- 
stant theme of the rebukes, the entrea- 
ties, and the exhortations of the pro- 
phets. 

“ In taking this view of the subject, it 
seems impossible to separate the fourth 
commandment from those which precede 
and follow it. It was delivered with the 
same solemnity as its fellows, and was 
written on the table of the covenant by 
the same finger. It is moreover impor- 
tant to observe, that it fitly concludes 
the first table of the covenant, and as 
fitly introduces the second. The first 
table relates to the worship of the true 
God. It proclaims his unity, and the 
sanctity of his name, and forbids all ido- 
latry. How could it be better concluded 
than by the law of the sabbath, which 
renders the regular worship of God prac- 
ticable, by breaking the train of our tem- 
poral pursuits, and by setting apart one 
day in seven for this express purpose ? 
So also the strength of the second table, 
which unfolds the moral obligations of 
man to man, will ever be found to lie in 
the remembrance of the Creator of the 
universe ; because on his will alone are 
these obligations founded. Now the sab- 
bath was the appointed means of per- 
petually reminding man that he is him- 
self a creature, and that God is his Creator 
and sovereign. It was a current saying 

g the Talmudists, ‘ He that denies the 
sabbath is like to him who denies the whole 
law.’ Rabbi Levi, of Barcelona, says that 
the object of the Sabbath of the Israelites 
was, ‘ that having no other business, they 
might fasten on their minds that the 
world had a beginning, which is a thread 
which draws after it all the foundations 
of the law. Accordingly we find that 
while most of the ceremonial law was in- 
stituted by Moses prospectively with a 
view of its being put into practice after 
the Israelites had settled in the land of 
Canaan, the Sabbath was strictly ob- 
served, even daring their journey te the 
wilderness, 

“ While this point is so plain that it can 
scarcely fail to be conceded by the im- 
partial examiner of scripture, we ought 
not to forget that the Sabbath, under the 
Mosaic economy, served certain pur- 
poses, and was marked by certain cha- 
racteristics, which had no relation except 
to that economy. This article of the de- 
calogue was applied to the Israelites on 
a national, as well as on a more general 
principle, and in such @ form or aaa 
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as suited the peculiar circumstances un- 
der which they were placed. 

1. The Mosaic Sabbath was intended 
for a sign by which the Israelites might 
be distinguished from all the idolatrous 
nations which surrounded them. It was 
a visible and intelligible badge of their 
loyalty to the King of kings,—a public 
testimony, borne amidst all the heathen, 
to the authority of Jehovah. ‘ Verily 
my Sabbaths ye shall keep,’ said the 
Lord by Moses, ‘ for it is a sign between 
me and you throughout your generations, 
that ye may know that I am the Lord that 
doth SANCTIFY you. -+- 

** 2. As the Sabbath was a means of 
distinguishing the Israelites as the wor- 
shippers of the true God, so it was in- 
tended to remind them of the national 
redemption which Jehovah had wrought 
forthem. As the creation of the world 
was the first, so the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egypt was the second 
event of which it was the appointed me- 
morial. In the repetition made by Moses 
of the ten commandments, this latter 
event is alone alluded to in connection 
with the Sabbath, ‘ Remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee out 
thence through a mighty hand, and by a 
stretched-out arm. THEREFORE the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to keep 
the Sabbath-day.’ --- 

* 4, As the Israelitish Sabbath day 
was the seventh of the week, and as the 
Hebrews reckoned their days from even- 
ing to evening, it followed that their 
Sabbath began on what we should call 
the evening of the sixth day, and con- 
tinued until the same hour on the day 
following. According to the Rabbins, it 
commenced and terminated with the ap- 
pearance of the stars..... 

*€ 5, The Sabbath of the Hebrews was 
distinguished by the performance, in the 
temple, of a double ceremonial; ‘ And 
on the Sabbath-day (thou shalt offer) two 
lambs of the first year without spot, and 
two-tenth deals of flour for a meat 
offering, mingled with oil, and the drink- 
offering thereof. This is the burnt offer- 
ing of every sabbath, beside the continual 
burnt offering, and his drink offering.’ 
This double service may be regarded as 
a figurative indication that the Sabbath- 
day has a double claim upon us for the 
duties of worship. The figure is Jewish ; 
but the lesson derived from it is applica- 
ble to the Christian. 

**6 Under the Mosaic economy thesab- 
batical principle took a wider range than 
spears to have been enjoined or autho- 
rized by the original law. Not only was 
every seventh day to be a day of rest, but 
during the whole of every seventh year, 
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(reckoned, as is supposed, from the month 
Tizri, or September) the Israelites were 
to cease from agricultural labour. They 
and their land were to keep holy day; 
and the natural productions of their 
fields were to be the portion only of the 
poor. At the same period every debt 
was to be cancelled, and ever: ebrew 
slave restored to freedom ; and the whole 
population was to unite in praising and 
blessing God. The observance of the 
sabbatical year was inseparably connected 
with the peculiar dispensation under 
which the Israelites lived... +« 

* Another extension of the sabbatical 
principle under the law of Moses, was the 
appointment of one day or more of holy 
rest during each of their great festivals, 
the Passover and the feasts of weeks, 
trumpets, and tabernacles. On these 
high days, there was held, as well as on 
the usual Sabbath, ‘a holy convocation,’ 
and no servile work was permitted to be 
done in them. This prohibition did not 
exclude the preparation of food. Buton 
the great day of atonement—the tenth of 
the seventh month—no work at all was 
allowed, and the Sabbath was kept fully. 
It was probably in allusion to these well- 
known holy days, that the Jewish festi- 
vals were sometimes designated by the 
general name of * sabbaths.’ 

“7. Lastly, the Sabbath day, under 
the law of Moses, was required to be ob- 
served with a strictness, and the breach 
of it was punished with a severity, which 
may fairly be regarded as appertaining 
solely to the dispensation then in force. 
‘The commandment, ‘In it thou shalt not 
do any work,’ &c,, as interpreted by the 
Law, was far more rigid and comprehen. 
sive than it is possible for us to regard it 
as it is interpreted by the Gospel. Al- 
though our Saviour, the Lord of the Sab- 
bath, made a clear exception in favour 
of works of mercy and necessity, it may 
be questioned whether such an excep- 
tion (unless within narrow limits) was 
either contemplated by Moses, or main- 
tained by his followers. 

“f conceive that the distinction be- 
tween these two branches of the Mosaic 
sabbatical code, is clear and palpable. 
The former branch contains a law which 
has been binding on man in all ages, and 
under the influence of the gospel, must 
flourish with fresh vigour. The latter 
branch was in its natare temporary, and 
under the same influence, has withered 
away for ever.”—pp. 22—42. 

The inferential arguments from 
the New Testament for the change 
of day from the seventh to the first 
we shall give from Dr. Burder’s 
little volume, where all the rea- 
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soning which it appears to us is 
available on the subject is brought 
into a narrow compass with that 
happy art of condensation and se- 
lection so characteristic of the 
author, 


“J. To our Lord Jesus Christ belong- 
ed full authority, to effect a change in the 
day of the Sabbath. 

“It has been admitted, in a former 
discourse, that no authority, except that 
which originally instituted the Sabbath, 
could transfer the obligation to its ob- 
servance, from one day to another—from 
the seventh day of the week to the first, 
That authority, however, must, of neces- 
sity, belong to the Son of God. Was he 
not the Creator of the heavens and of the 
earth.” ++++++++ On the seventh day he 
ended his work which he had made ; and 
he rested on the seventh day from all his 
work which he had made; and he blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it.””, Now 
to him who in the beginning instituted 
the law of the Sabbath, and appointed 
the day of the Sabbath, must belong the 
authority requisite for transferring the 
appointment and the benediction from one 
day to another. Nothing less than such 
authority did he himself seem to assert and 
to claim, even in the days of his voluntary 
humiliation on earth. When he vindi- 
cated his disciples from the charge of pro- 
faning the Sabbath, as they were passing 
through the fields of corn, his language 
was :--‘I say unto you, that in this place 
is one greater than the temple; the Son 
of Man is lord also of the Sabbath.’....- 

“TI. Our Lord gave full authority to 
his Apostles, to regulate the faith, the dis- 
cipline, and the observances, which the 
interests of his Church required. 

“Of the correctness of this compre- 
hensive statement, no other proof can be 
necessary than that which is contained in 
the grand commission which the Saviour 
granted to the Apostles. After asserting 
his own mediatorial authority in heaven 
and in earth, he added ;—‘ Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you.’ Had not 
our Lord been engaged, in — in- 
terviews during forty days after his re- 
surrection, in giving to his Apostles in- 
structions in ‘the things pertaining to 
his kingdom?’ Does it not also distinctly 
appear, from the Acts of the Apostles, 
and from many of the Epistles, that the 
Apostles were favoured with special reve- 
lations, whenever it was necessary that 


they should know more fully the will of 
Christ? Were they not preserved from 
all error and guided into all truth, by the 
direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit ? 
Were they not favoured with a rich va- 
riety of miraculous gifts? Did they not 
carry with them these miraculous creden- 
tials, into all the places in which they 
formed and organized Christian churches ? 
Were not those miraculous powers the at- 
testation, on the part of the Holy Spirit 
himself, that their doctrine and their dis- 
cipline, and all their regulations, were in 
full accordance with the will of Christ? Is 
it not evident, then, that our Lord gave 
full anthority to his Apostles, to regulate 
all the religious observances which the in- 
terests of his Church required ? 

‘“* LIL. The practice of the first Churches 
(under the guidance of the Apostles), as 
recorded in the New Testament, is equi- 
valent in value and authority, to direct 
precept. 

“The Apostle Paul thus addresses Ti- 
tus :--‘ For this cause I left thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things 
that are wanting, and ordain elders in 
every city, as I had appointed thee.’ 
In addressing the Corinthians, on a cer- 
tain point regarding propriety of de- 
meanour, the Apostle says; ‘If any man 
seem to be contentious, we have no such 
custom, neither the Churches of God.’ 
In these passages he represents the usages 
introduced or sanctioned by himself, as 
having an authority which no man, which 
no Church, could be permitted to call in 
question. 

** The usages of Churches, under apos- 
tolic superintendence and control, must 
have grown out of apostolic precept; 
they must, therefore, be equivalent to 
apostolic precept. The conciseness of 
scripture narrative has not always allowed 
the insertion of the precept, the end be- 
ing sufficiently answered by the record of 
the usage. We are no more at liberty to 
deviate from the recorded usage, in re- 

ard to regulations which were neither 
ocal nor temporary in their character, 
than we are at liberty to deviate from an 
express precept. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more unreasonable or unscrip- 
tural than to maintain, that a direct in- 
junction must be necessary to authorize 
the change of the day of the Sabbath, 
from the seventh day of the week to the 
first. The Christians who enjoyed the 
ministry of the Apostles, must have re- 
ceived the precept, or they could not have 
established the usage. We have that 
which is equivalent to the precept, by hav- 
ing the record of the usage.++++++ 

“TV. The primitive Churches, daring 
the ministry of the Apostles, observed 
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the first day of the week, as the day of 
their social worship and most solemn ser- 
vices, 

“There are two passages which, on 
this point, appear to be decisive. The 
first yon will find in the twentieth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
at the sixth and seventh verses : ‘And 
we sailed away from Philippi, after 
the days of unleavened bread, and 
came to Troas in five days, where weabode 
seven days. And upon the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came together to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them, 
ready to depart on the morrow; and con- 
tinued his speech until midnight.’ It 
would seem, then, that the Apostle was 
anxious not to protract his stay at Troas a 
single day, after he had enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of meeting the assembled Church ; 
that the day of their meeting was the 
first day of the week ; and that for the 
arrival of that day the Apostle had waited 
an entire week. Now, from alli this we 
should infer, that no special and extraor- 
dinary meeting had been called, but that 
he waited for the day on which they were 
accustomed to assemble. It appears also 
that the primary purpose for which they 
assembled, was the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper; an ordinance which the 
primitive Christians were accustomed to 
celebrate every Lord’s day. The gene- 
ral inference, then, which we are autho- 
rized to draw from this narrative of facts 
is, that the disciples at Troas were accus- 
tomed to assemble on the first day of the 
week, for the purposes of Christian fel- 
lowship. 

“The second passage to which I re- 
ferred is the sixteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, the first 
and second verses. Our translation of 
these verses does not appear to do justice 
to the original. They are thus rendered 
by Dr. Macknight. ‘Now, concerning 
the collection which is for the saints, as I 
ordered the Churches of Galatia, so also 
do ye. On the first day of every week, 
let each of you lay somewhat by itself, ac- 
cording as he may have prospered, put- 
ting it into the treasury, that when I come 
there may be then no collections.’ ‘The 
wish of the Apostle was to prevent the 
necessity of making collections on his arri- 
val. This object could not be secured, 
unless the brethren not only set apart 
their respective contributions, but also 
collected them together, so as to form one 
common fund. They could only pour them 
into one common treasury, when they as- 
sembled together in one place. They 


were directed, therefore, to make a 
weekly collection on that day on which 
they were accustomed to meet as a 
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Church. The day specified is the first 
day of the week. On the first day of 
the week, then, they were accustomed 
to meet together for religious observances. 
There was an obvious propriety, it may 
also be observed, in connecting with their 
social worship and Christian fellowship 
the expression of their fraternal love, in 
contributions to their poor and persecut- 
ed brethren; and it is worthy of remark, 
that the Jews had been accustomed to 
make weekly collections of alms for the 
poor, which were usually distributed on 
the evening of the Sabbath. It is inti- 
mated by the Apostle, in the first of these 
verses, that the regulation he here intro- 
duces into the Church at Corinth, he had 
previously introduced into the Churches 
of Galatia. We infer, then, that the 
Churches of the entire region of Galatia 
were also accustomed to hold their so- 
lemn assemblies on the first day of the 
week. Now, a usage which, at so early 
a period, was already prevalent in places 
so remote from each other as Corinth, 
Galatia, and Troas, may be justly sup- 
posed to have become the general, the 
universal custom of the Churches of 
Christ. 

* As the two passages now adduced re- 
fer, however, tu a period twenty years or 
more after the ascension of Christ, it is 
natural to enquire,—are there any inti- 
mations at an earlier period, of the change 
of the day of the Sabbath 2 

** Let us turn to the record given by the 
Apostle John of the transactions of our 
Lord, in the interval between his resur- 
rection and his ascension. ‘* The same 
day (on which he arose from the tomb) 
at evening, being the first day of the 
week, when the doors were shut where 
the disciples were assembled, for fear 
of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you.’—‘And after eight days, 
(that is, reckoned inclusively,—on the re- 
turn of the first day of the week,) again 
his disciples were within, and Thomas 
with them; then came Jesus, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you.’ On_ both 
these occasions, the disciples were as- 
sembled on the first day of ‘the week ; 
and on both, their risen Lord honoured 
the day and the social meeting with his 
presence and his benediction. 

* It is related, in the beginning of the 
second chapter of the Acts, that ‘ when 
the day of Pentecost was fully come, the 
disciples were all, with one accord, in 
one place.’ Now, the most careful and 
accurate calculations support the opinion, 
that the day of Pentecost must have 
fallen on the first day of the week. 
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That day, then, was honoured with the 
most signal mark of the approbation of 
our exalted Saviour, by his pouring forth, 
on that occasion, the promised, the ex- 
pected, and the glorious effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, 

** At a later period, and nearly at the 
close of the first century, the Apostle 
John employs those words of peculiar em- 
phasis and significancy, ‘ I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord's-day.’ To whom can 
they refer, but to the Lord Jesus Christ? 
As the Lord’s supper is the ordinance 
sacred to the memory of the death of 
Christ, sothe Lord’s-day must be the day 
sacred to the memory of the resurrection 
of Christ. This mode of expression ob- 
viously authorizes the conclusion, that 
at the period at which the apostle John 
wrote the book which completes the 
canon of Scripture, that day was con- 
secrated to the honour of Christ, by those 
who called themselves his disciples. That 
day also did the Holy Spirit honour, by 
selecting it for the purpose of granting 
to the favoured apostle the most glorious 
visions of celestial blessedness, together 
with prophetic disclosures, most momen- 
tous in their character, of the future 
history of the church. Are we not then 
fully entitled, by the considerations now 
adduced, to assert, that the primitive 
churches observed the first day of the 
week, as the day of their social worship 
and most solemn services ? 

“*V. The glorious character and the 
momentous results of the event which 
the first day of the week is designed to 
commemorate, sufficiently account for 
the change of the Sabbath, from the 
seventh day of the week to the first. 

** Until the day of the resurrection of 
Christ, the seventh day of the week com- 
memorated the most wondrous and the 
most glorious work which God had ever 
accomplished. It was the creation of 
the heavens and the earth and all that in 
them is. The work of redemption, how- 
ever, is a still greater work than that of 
creation; it is soon the grand principle, 
by which the inspired writers appear to. 
estimate all greatness and all value. ---- 

“VI. The churches of Christ have been 
accustomed, even from the days of the 
apostles, to observe the first day of the 
week as the Christian Sabbath. 

“IT adduce this argument, not as direct 
authority for the observance, but ey 
as corroborative of the fact, that suc 
was the practice of the apostolic churches. 
They who lived so near the times of the 
apostles, must have had ample means of 
ascertaining the apostolic usage. A slight 
sketch of the historic testimony, which 
might be copiously adduced, is all that 


comports with the plan of the present 
discussion.”— pp. 58—74. 

These, it appears to us, are all 
the arguments which the New Tes- 
tament affords; but even the most 
sceptical must, we think, admit 
that they amount to a very strong 
probability that the founder of our 
religion intended that the first day 
of the week, or at least a very 
great portion of it, should be con- 
secrated as a Sabbath; and when 
we recollect, in connection with 
this, what has been the uniform 
practice of the church from the 
remotest periods of her history, 
and for which it seems impossible 
to account except upon the sup- 
position of some express apostolic 
injunctions, probability almost 
amounts to certainty, and undoubt- 
edly ought to produce conviction 
in any reasonable man. 

That there was not a more ex- 
press injunction, in the New 
Testament, on the subject, is 
just what might be expected 
from the very gradual manner in 
which the new dispensation suf- 
fered all the worn-out customs and 
practices of the old to fall into 
desuetude. Many of the preju- 
dices, even of sincere Christians, 
in favour of antiquity were indul- 
ged; it was not to be expected, 
indeed, that habits of mind so long 
cherished as those of the Jews to- 
wards their ancient ritual, should 
be rooted out in a day; on the 
other hand, it would have been 

uite impossible for the early 

hristians to have consecrated the 
whole of the first as well as the 
seventh day. It was quite suf- 
ficient that the early practices and 
examples of the primitive Chris- 
tians, and the gradual decay of 
Jewish prejudices, would lead, in 
fact, to the substitution of the one 
day for the other, This gradual 
and silent change is quite in ac- 
cordance with all the divine works, 
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with all that marks the origin and 
development - of both dispensa- 
tions, and the process by which 
the one supplanted the other. 
When it was apparent that vitality 
no longer circulated in any part, 
it sloughed off, gradually detach- 
ing itself from the living body, and 
leaving room for a uew and more 
healthy formation. 

We have said, that in the above 
extracts Dr. B. has given what 
appears to us to be nearly all the 
argument which the New Testa- 
ment affords. We are aware that 
Dr. Wardlaw, in a distinct dis- 
course, has endeavoured to set 
the matter on surer foundations 
than those of merely inferential 
reasoning. He contends that 
Heb. iv. 9,10, (‘¢ There remaineth 
therefore a rest for the people of 
God,” &c.) applies to the Christian 
Sabbath. But so doubtful is it 
whether this text was ever in- 
tended to apply to the weekly 
Sabbath at all, (and we confess, 
for our own parts, we are inclined 
to adopt the negative, in com- 
pany with that formidable arra 
of criticism which the Doctor ad- 
mits is against him,) that the con- 
clusiveness of his reasoning is, as it 
appears to us, very questionable, 
Such, indeed, are our author’s argu- 
mentative powers, that he has given 
much plausibility to his theory : in- 
deed we have sometimes almost 
thought that the Doctor’s reasoning 
appears more powerful when used 
in defence of some dubious prin- 
ciple; as though he felt that his 
ingenuity was taxed to compen- 
sate for the comparative weakness 
of the cause he had undertaken to 
sustain. 

As to the author of *‘ the Modern 
Sabbath examined,” we frankly 
own his conduct fairly puzzles us, 
He not only acknowledges that 
it is competent for the civil magis- 
trate to enjoin, on political grounds, 
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the observance of a day of rest; 
but that it is very desirable also, 
that Christians should continue to 
consecrate the first day of the 
week to the exercises and duties 
of religion. He thinks the Sab- 
bath a very excellent thing; he 
merely wants to undermine the 
foundations on which it is sup- 
orted! He isinspired by such a 
ove of simple truth, that he is 
determined the world shall have 
it, though it prove not only useless 
but pernicious; as it must be if 
he admits that the Sabbath is a 
very excellent thing, but would 
fain remove some of the buttresses 
which support it, merely because 
they are founded in supposed pre- 
judice. He sometimes speaks as 
though he almost wished there 
was more conclusive evidence for 
the religious observance of the 
Sabbath in the New Testament ; 
but, alas! if nature has given 
us a mind so eminently logical 
that nothing less than demon- 
stration will satisfy us, who can 
help it? Our author, therefore, 
is bent upon proving to people, 
that though the Sabbath is a very 
good thing, (if there were but any 
reason for its observance,) there is 
no obligation to keep it. Was there 
ever such a Quixotic pursuit of 
truth since the time when our first 
parents laid their hands on the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, and 
made away with their happy igno- 
rance! It is said of Hume, that 
when pressed with the question, 
whether, supposing religion to be 
a beneficial error, he would sub- 
stitute for it pernicious truth, re- 
plied, that he would! This was 
truly heroic. We rather hold with 
the old fashioned maxim, ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” We grant, indeed, that 
so coincident are truth, morality,. 
and happiness, that in proportion 
as the first ts really advanced the 
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interests of man will be infallibly 
promoted. Wherever, therefore, 
truth is really discovered, we would 
have it made known, no matter 
with what apparent risk that com- 
munication may be attended ,— quite 
convinced that no real injury can 
be sustained. But then we must 
be quite confident that what we pub. 
lish is truth, and important truth. 
On the other hand, in an extremely 
doubtful point, like that now before 
us, the very fact that the imagined 
errors are obviously and confessedly 
beneficial, ought to be, since the 
interests of truth and human hap- 
piness are so consentaneous, a 
strong presumptive argument that 
the opposite views are false; so 
that, in fact, the conduct of our 
author, instead of being a magna- 
nimous sacrifice in the cause of 
truth, may prove nothing but an 
overweening estimate of the cor- 
rectness of his own opinions. Ab- 
solute certainty can alone justify 
a man in publishing his sentiments 
at such fearful hazards, 

We cannot quit this subject 
without expressing our surprise 
that the probable arguments urged 
in defence of the Christian Sab- 
bath should not at once satisfy 
every real Christian. Not that 
demonstration would not be better ; 
only that where our predilections 
aid our reasonings, a far inferior 
degree of probability to that 
which sustains the common view 
of the Christian Sabbath, is, én 
general, sufficient to secure our 
assent. Where the ‘‘ wish is fa- 
ther to the thought,” we are not 
apt to ask for the rigours of 
demonstration. Now, one would 
think that this would be the case 
in the present instance; that every 
Christian would make the most 
of every little argument; that 
not a presumption, (however 
weak,) would be left out of the 
total; and that if there was any 
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flaw in the reasoning—any room 
for doubt—it would be a matter 
of universal lamentation: that, at 
least, not a single individual would 
be found endeavouring to improve 
such doubts into powerful argu- 
ments, and to show that less than 
a seventh of our time was enough 
for God! 

Of the works which stand at the 
head of this article, we have 
already given an opinion in pass- 
ing. In Mr. Conder’s the reader 
must look for most information on 
the political law of the Sabbath, 
the other works being almost en- 
tirely taken up with the theological 
argument. Dr. Wardlaw has treated 
the subject with the greatest copi- 
ousness; no argument that could 
possibly be pressed into the service 
having escaped him. In Dr. Bur- 
der’s, on the other hand, you see 
the subject brought into as narrow 
limits and compact a form as pos- 
sible, and those arguments selected, 
with characteristic discrimination, 
which will tell most powerfully. 
Mr. Gurney’s we have already 
characterized. Mr. Thorn’s Lec- 
tures need no praise of ours; as 
they have already passed through 
several editions, and their prac- 
tical value is universally acknow- 
ledged. Mr Macfarlane’s volume 
is notso argumentative, perhaps, as 
some of the others, but it contains 
very much valuable matter; espe- 
cially some curious and important 
information on the principal causes 
of Sabbath-profanation, and of the 
various enactments of the legisla- 
ture, and of the assembly to repress 
it. This is contained in a some- 
what voluminous appendix. Itwill 
more particularly interest the Scot- 
tish reader. All of these works con- 
tain many excellent remarks as to 
the mode in which the sacred day 
should be observed, and the bene- 
fits, both national and individual, 
which it is calculated to impart. 
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We cordially recommend them to 
general perusal, and trust they will 
obtain it. 

A Practical Expositi bly’ 
Mucten tiaalion, eatebitien o Syste 
of Theology in a popular Form, and par- 
ticularly adapted for Family Instruction. 
By Henry Belfrage, D.D. Minister in 
Falkirk, WN. B. Edinburgh. 1832. 
pp. 494. 

Tue benefits to the Church of 

Christ resulting from the formation 

and establishment of Missionary 

Societies are incalculably great. 

Beyond the direct advantages, the 

incidental good has been vast and 

inconceivable. The promise has 
received its full accomplishment 
in various and gracious exemplifi- 
cations, Prov. xi. 25, ‘‘ he that 
watereth, shall be watered so him- 
self.” Many individuals, in their 
spiritual and temporal advance- 
ment, are living proofs and wit- 
nesses of this fact. Congregations 
of the faithful are also ready to 
attest that their prosperity and 
comfort have been augmented, 
somewhat in proportion to the 
spread and maintenance of mis- 
sionary zeal amongst them. All 
this is easily accounted for on 
principles of analogy and Scrip- 
ture. Still there is one incidental 
benefit, which is, perhaps, scarcely 
acknowledged with sufficient em- 
phasis and gratitude, and which 
will yet constitute a very plea- 
surable topic in the united song of 
the redeemed, amidst the sweet 
reminiscences of the beatified mul- 
titude. We refer to the introduc- 
tion of the pious to each other at 
missionary festivals: then the 
purest, the most sublime Christian 
fellowship is experienced. Friend- 
ships are formed which death will 
not dissolve, and many have, at 
the sacramental table, had a fore- 
taste of that hallowed delight 
which shall be perfected when 
multitudes shall come from the 
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east and from the west, the south 
and the north, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in the kingdom of God. 

So was brought to pass our ac- 
quaintance with the much-respect- 
ed author of the invaluable work 
now under notice. An admirable 
missionary sermon he preached at 
the Tabernacle several years ago, 
(1825,) won for him the esteem of 
numerous auditors; since which his 
multiplied publications have been 
received with gratitude and benefit 
by the one Church of the sancti- 
fied of every denomination ; yet 
none of them more merits such a 
reception than the present book. 
Independently of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, of which we shall speak 
anon, the very act of recalling the 
attention of pious persons to this 
established formulary of sound 
words, is rendering an important 
service. Much of the superficial, 
the feeble, the inconsistent theo- 
logy of many in the present day, 
may be ascribed to their forming 
systems, and acquiring knowledge, 
only from ephemeral publications, 
such as abridgments of justly-cele- 
brated works, and periodical pam- 

hlets. The plants in the moral and 
intellectual garden are refreshed by 
these watering-pots, which sprinkle 
the leaves; but we wish for peren- 
nial streams, which moisten the 
root, and make glad the Paradise 
of God. By the tree of knowledge, 
in the forfeited * Eden, a river 
arose to water the garden, and 
from thence it parted, and became 
four heads.” All there was signi- 
ficant, symbolical, instructive. 

It has been truly observed, that 
when catechetical formularies have 
been judiciously employed, sound 
theological learning has been pos- 
sessed and manifested. Of this, 
the Scotch, as a body, form a 
striking instance. The Neologists 
in Germany, and the sceptics of 
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Geneva, had not so easily won 
their dishonourable triumphs, but 
for the neglect, or merely the se- 
cular use, of their catechetical 
standards of faith. So obvious is 
this fact, that a minister of most 
extensive and protracted obser- 
vation has frequently said, that he 
could decide on the extent and 
value of the theological knowledge 
possessed by his brethren, and ex- 
emplified by the rising ministry, as 
connected with their acquaintance 
with the Assembly’s Catechism. 
The theological prodigy,—the 
lusus theologia of the present day,— 
began to develop his monstrosi- 
ties by decrying catechisms; and 
when his “* Orations” were first ob- 
truded on an untutored multitude 
of professors, he, in his preface, 
prudently depreciated those for- 
mularies to which the Scottish 
Charch owes so much of het lu- 


minous glory: and an impartial, 


observer would testify, that from 
neglected parishes in the North 
have sprung those who, of late 
years, have sown discord in 
churches, and propagated erro- 
neous opinions; and farther, that 
though “‘ Bible Classes” are to be 
applauded, and their successes ac- 
knowledged with gratitude, it is to 
be regretted that they are ever 
permitted to supersede that form 
of sound and spiritual words, by 
which the church of the redeemed 
has so long been blessed. Much 
of the desire to exclude so excel- 
lent a composition, may be traced 
to the secret and often unsuspected 
dislike to puritanic plans and pie- 
ty. Evening lectures prevent the 
children of families being cate- 
chised. Few ministers have the 
children of the church to those 
weekly examinations which used 
to be the source, the well-spring of 
life to our societies; and though 
the offspring of the poor are taught, 
and we bless the “ Light of the 
N.S. NO. 93. 
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world” for it, our own descendants 
are lamentably uninstracted; and 
many sons and daughters of the 
pious—may we not say of minis- 
ters ?—have less divinity than the 
children in our Sunday-schools. 
A volume to alarm the churches 
on this subject is, indeed, a desi- 
deratum, and may avert evils not 
imaginative, or anticipated only 
by the morbidly apprehensive. 
For the soul to be without know- 
ledge is not good; so considered 
our esteemed friend in delivering 
and then laying before the public 
his seattioal Exposition. 

Much of the point and pith of 
the matter will be lost to those 
who hastily read it, from the man- 
ner of the printing. Divisions in 
paragraphs are wanted; emphatic 
words should be in italics, or 
otherwise distinguished; there is 
no running title to the pages, or 
numerals employed; and a few 
Scotticisms are found, which an 
instructed compositor would have 
suppressed. p . 64, 236, 398, 
443, and pened other passages 
have the ‘‘ mark of the north” in 
the perverted, we do not say per- 
verse, employment of the signs 
«* will and shall.” 

These are specks in the sun; 
the mole upon the fair face; the 
insect on the beautiful flower; and 
it cannot be deemed otherwise than 
kind to suggest their removal in a 
second edition—in the many editions 
which it is hoped will be spread 
through the Christian community : 
for though emanating from t 
kirk of Scotland, a truly evan- 
gelical spirit pervades every page, 
and renders it the property of the 
universal church. The author 
quotes episcopal and prelatical 
writers, with Christian esteem ; 
speaks rationally, aud without bi- 
getty, on the subject of using the 

rd’s Prayer in our public devo- 


tions; and, page 22, exclaims, 
D 
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** How remarkable is that invoca- 
tion in the Litany of the Church of 
England, after the supplication for 
rag! to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, O holy and ever 
blessed Trinity, three persons in 
one God, have mercy on us miser- 
able sinners. It is delightful to 
the friends of the gospel to mark, 
not only in the Articles, but in the 
worship of that church, such a 
testimony to the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. This is a 
nobler glory than all the pomp 
which adorns her cathedrals, and 
a more sure defence than all the 
statutes of human policy.” The 
same enlightened mind, and hal- 
lowed temper leads him, p. 231, 
to speak correctly of a class of 
Christians, daily becoming better 
known, and rapidly assimilating 
to the one body of which Christ is 
the head. 

“TI may remark, ere I pass to the next 
question, that it is a mistaken view of this 
commandment (the third) which has led 
the Quakers to represent the taking of 
any oath as prohibited in it.” 

An oath is, on many occasions, 
necessary to the settlement of 
doubtful points, and a good man’s 
fearing it, signifies not that he 
shrinks from it, but iow solemnly 
he is affected by it. It must 
be admitted, that the multiplica- 
tion of oaths in all public con- 
cerns, has grieved the hearts of 
many, and has destroyed in the 
minds of others all reverence for 
such appeals; but while such 
abuses call loudly for correction, 
they will not justify the abolition 
of this ordinance. “Yn noticing this 
pereneray of the Quakers, it is 

ut candid to state the high claims 
which they have to the respect of 
the Christian world, by their strict 
regard to truth, the simplicity of 
their manners, and their uniform 
and steady opposition to war and 
oppression. ime, which sobers 
extravagance, and mollifies ran- 
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cour, has shed its improving in- 
fluence on their scheme, but what- 
ever singularities they may relin- 
uish, may they ever maintain 
that strict adherence to veracity, 
and that profound awe for the 
name of God, which has shed on 
them an honour, far beyond an 
countenance of the world.” Suc 
declarations from the official de- 
scendants of John Knox, are sub- 
stantial proofs of the march of 
sanctified intellect and affection. 

Indeed there is a manliness and 
vigour of opinion, and a noble har- 
dihood in avowing it, which differ 
essentially from the rude violence 
of the day, as displayed in the 
wind and tide of popular opinion. 
There is little moral courage in 
the world; few dare be singular. 
A man may have physical courage 
to lead a mob, who would not dare 
to broach an unfashionable senti- 
ment. To this pusillanimity much 
of prevalence of error is to be as- 
cribed. Weare all candour and 
forbearance, while mischief is in 
progress, and are not excited to 
alarm till it be effected and con- 
summated. 

We regret we may not extract 
from these admirable pages, sen- 
timents on the most feeble and 
awful heresy of our times: the 
peccability of our blessed Lord, 
p. 65, an error whose very exis- 
tence may be attributed to its 
adaptation to the least virtuous 
sensibilities of our corrupt nature, 
by which some are prompted to 
dive into all secrets, which afford 
food and nourishment to an im- 
pure and depraved imagiuation ; 
on capital punishments, p. 282; 
on war, p. 283; and on subjects of 
apparently minor, but vital im- 
portance to the rising generation, 
especially indolence, cleanliness, 
punctuality— pp. 284, passim. 

There is the same ory oy spirit 
evinced in speaking of the poeti- 
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cal idol of the day, and this idol 
has been extolled almost to adora- 
tion by some preachers in dissent- 
ing pulpits in the metropolis very 
lately! we mean Lord Byron, 
than whom, we fear, there is not a 
lost spirit, who receives from souls 
he has ruined by the fascinations 
of genius, more of upbraiding and 
bitter reproach. In the world of 
hopeless woe, misery will be en- 
hanced by the criminations of 
those who ascribe their perdition to 
authors, whose writings, after their 
death, continue to work with .poi- 
sonous and fatal agency. How 
many, under sentence of condem- 
nation, fiercely accuse Voltaire as 
the cause of their ruin! The con- 
trast to that blessed state, where 
apostles, martyrs, and confessors, 
have, in their converts, a theme of 
joy and a crown of rejoicing. 

But this foe of God and man, 
this eulogized modern poet, who 
ridiculed all that is sacred, and 
laughed to scorn Revelation and 
its believers, with true infidel con- 
sistency, was himself the slave of 
superstitious feelings and fears. 
This man, who gloried in his con- 
tempt of religion, when a boy, was 
warned by a fortune-teller that he 
should die in his thirty-seventh year. 
That idea haunted him unceasing- 
ly; and in his last illness, he men- 
tioned the prediction as preclud- 
ing all hope of his recovery. It 
repressed, says his physician, that 
energy of spirit so necessary to 
assist nature in struggling with dis- 
ease. He talked of two days as 
his unlucky days, on which no- 
thing could tempt him to com- 
mence any matter of importance, 
and alleged, in excuse for in- 
dulging in such fancies, that his 
friend Shelley also bad a familiar, 
who had admonished him that he 
should perish by drowning; and 
such was the fate of that gifted 
but misguided man. Yet these 
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are the men who could insult the 
religious as drivellers and bigots, 
and set their mouths against the 
heavens. 

How instructive is the lesson, 
that those principles which are the 
stain of their poetry, were the 
curse of their lives; and how dif- 
ferent would have been their lot, 
had their genius been hallowed by 
devotion; and how blest their 
memory, had the Rose of Sharon 
been mingled with their laurels,— 
pp. 200, 201, &c. 

There is an antiquated puritanic 
custom, which yet lingers with us, 
and like the rays of a fine setting 
sun, enlivens, cheers, and beauti- 
fies some of our non-conforming 
households, and which, notwith- 
standing the sneers and ridicule 
cast upon it, the excellent au- 
thor of this work has vindi- 
cated, recommended, and attempt- 
ed to resuscitate. Should it be 
raised again, we may say to the 
Church, “Thy dead men shall 
live; together with it shall they 
arise: awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust, for thy dew is as 
the dew of herbs.” The obsolete 
practice here referred to, is the so- 
ber and reverential method of an- 
ticipating the Sabbath-day ; in the 
observance of which will be found 
the very spring, essence, and proof 
of unfeigned piety. 

* In reviewing these six questions (on 
the Fourth Commandment), I trust we 
feel a stronger desire than ever to hal- 
low the Sabbath, and for this purpose, in- 
stead of engrossing the evening of Satur- 
day with a more than usual measure of 
toil and care, let us redeem a portion of 
it for those exercises in which the heart 
will be prepared to seek God. Such im- 
pressions of the coming Sabbath, are to 
the heart and dwelling what the light of 
dawn, ere the sun rises, is to nature ; 
even a call to the plants to open their 
leaves to his influence, and to the birds 
to lift up their voices in his welcome. 
Indulge not in liberties with the Sabbath, 
which may be pleaded by others as an 
apology for their folly. M. you Sateetire 
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672 Review of Books:—Carson on Baptism. 


even in the smallest matter with the sanc- 
tity of this day, they will think them- 
selves entitled to seek in it their own 
pleasure. Plead not the disregard of 
the —- day pd = neighbours, as an 
or not keeping it so strictly as 
oy “Should. Your Ciety should win 
them, instead of their carelessness cor- 
rupting you. They may scoff at your 
secluding yourselves from the gaieties in 
which oe indulge, but there are afflic- 
tions which will come into their families, 
under which they will feel the want of 
that piety, in its spirit and consolations, 
which they now scorn, and may turn to 
the Lord with weeping and mourning.” 


One quotation more and we have 
done. 


“ Let us seek for the casting down of 
every system or practice that invades 
Christ’s kingly prerogative. How auda- 
ciously has this en done by Antichrist, 
who exalteth himself above all that is 
called God; who, as an old writer says 
very strikingly, came in like a fox, reigns 
like a dragon, and shall die like a dog. 
And Christ is dislonoured as a king,when 
the rights of conscience are invaded, 
when his ordinances are prostituted to se- 
cular purposes, when to wealth and power 
is committed the appointment of the minis- 
ters of religion, and when its teachers 
are made slaves to ular caprice or 
dictation. Arise, O , and plead thine 
own cause.” —p. 117. 


Should this book be read and 
studied as it deserves, with dili- 
gence and prayer, we may hope to 
see our Flavels, our Doolittles, 
our Owens, our Caryls, our 
Howes, our Bateses, again amongst 
us. These were giants in their 
days, and they shall go before 
Him in the spirit and power of 
Elias, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the 
disobedient to the wisdom of the 
just, to make ready a people pre- 
pared for the Lord. 


Baptism in its Mode and Subjects con- 
sidered; and the arguments of Mr. 
Ewing and Dr. Wardlaw refuted. By 
Alexander Carson, A.M. Minister of the 
Gospel, Edinburgh. 8vo. 1831. 
Wuar! another book on Bap- 

tism? Yes, gentle reader, ano- 

ther book on Baptism, consisting 
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of two hundred and three octavo 
pages on the MODE, and eighty- 
eight on the suBJECTS of the or- 
dinance. Yet be not alarmed ; 
for, if the author is to be believed, 
it is the last work that will ever be 
written on the subject. And cer- 
tainly, if rashness of hypothesis, 
confidence of assertion, pride of 
achievement, and contempt of 
opponents, are likely to have any 
weight with thee, it may be taken 
for granted, that, if there be the 
material and an administrator at 
hand, not many hours will have 
elapsed after thou hast perused 
these pages ere thou shalt have 
submitted to ‘‘ modern immersion,” 
which, however, the last writer on 
the subject, whom we. have re- 
viewed, has proved not to be 
Scriptural baptism at all. If what 
Mr, Carson terms axioms are in- 
deed such, the matter is for ever 
set at rest; and except prejudice, 
or an obstinate determination to 
reject the obvious dictates of the 
Spirit, continues to operate, the 
whole Christian world must forth- 
with embrace the principles of 
Anti-pedobaptism. 

From what we discovered of 
the spirit and manner of the author 
in his work on Inspiration, one of 
the most crude, uncritical, and un- 
satisfactory books that ever ap- 
peared on that subject, we were 
quite prepared to expect that he 
would not be wanting in assump- 
tion, arrogance, and dunning an- 
nouncements of the greatness of his 
doings, and the efficiency of his 
victories; but really, in the pre- 
sent publication, he out-herods 
Herod himself. “I have, from 
first to last, proceeded as if I were 
on oath. If [ have not settled 
that controversy (the import of 
the word Bazriéw) there is not truth 
in axioms.” ‘They (lexicogra- 
pas critics, and commentators, ) 

ave universally, so far as I know, 
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taken, as a firse principle, that 
which is a mere figment.” Speak- 
ing of the argument deduced from 
the representations of Scripture, 
respecting the pouring out of the 
spirit, Mr, C. declares: “* If I do 
not blow it out of the seas, I will 
consent to be broiled on Cobbett’s 
grid-iron.” ‘* Nay, had I no more 
conscience than Satan himself, I 
could not, as a scholar, attempt to 
expel immersion from this account.” 
(Acts viii. 36) “ L would gainsay 
an angel from heaven, who would 
say that this (Christ’s) commission 
may extend to the baptism of any 
but believers. Here then I stand 
entrenched, and I defy the in- 
genuity of earth and hell to drive 
me from my position.” But we will 
not multiply citations. These are 
sufficient to show our readers, that 
for dictatorial infallibility, Mr. 
Carson surpasses any of the popes 
that have occupied the chair of St. 
Peter. 

The book itself is incapable of 
analysis, or any thing in the shape 
of a regular review. Though the 
author admits that Bazrw is 
never used to denote the ordi- 
nance of baptism, yet the greater 
part of his dissertation of more 
than two hundred pages is occu- 
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pied with criticisms on the word ; 
and so thoroughly determined is 
he to finish the dispute about dip- 
ping, that he asserts the words of 
the Septuagint respecting the body 
of Nebuchadnezzar, aro rng dpocov 
Tov ovpavov To owya avrov epagn 
cannot by any possibility be ren- 
dered otherwise than ‘ his body 
was immersed in the dew of hea- 
ven!” But how did the action of 
immersion take place? Oh, not 
at all! ‘The Holy Spirit, by 
Daniel, used the word signifying 
to immerse, when speaking of the 
wetting of Nebuchadnezzar by 
the dew, to enliven the style.” 
Lamented Greenfield! what an 
addition would have been made to 
thy Neologian sins, hadst thou in- 
dulged in such a criticism as this ! 
The second part of the book is 
made up of quibbles on such parts 
of the writings of Ewing and 
Wardlaw, as treat of the subjects 
of Baptism, which, after all, is the 
more important part of the contro- 
versy. We sincerely wish such of 
our readers as may expend seven 
shillings on the volume, health, pa- 
tience, and good temper to read it 
through. We entertain no doubt 
concerning the result, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Devotional Letters and Sacramental 
Meditation of the Rev. Philip Doddridge, 
with his Lectures on Preaching, and the 
Ministerial Office. 

Tuis very pleasing and interesting 

publication is extracted from two 

others. ‘lhe Letters and Sacramental 

Meditation form a part of “ the Cor- 

respondence and Diary” of the ex- 

cellent author, in five large octavo vo- 
lumes, lately presented to the public 
eye. The “ Lectures on Preaching,” 

&e. are now republished, from the 

Works of Dr. Doddridge, in ten vo- 
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lumes, collected and published by the 
late Dr. Williams, of Rotherham. To 
the editor of the present work the re- 
ligious public are greatly indebted for 
bringing before them, in a less costly 
and a less-extended form, what may 
be justly considered as the cream of 
his former publication, in the first and 
second parts, while the preaching lec- 
tures are here rendered accessible to 
mauy ministers and students, who may 
not wish to purchase the whole series 
of the Doctor’s works. 

We cordially recommend this truly 
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estimable volume to the perusal of our 
readers, trusting that it will be instru- 
mental in promoting the continued 
usefulness of the writings of Dod- 
dridge, and of diffusing, in our day, 
that spirit of Christian zeal and love 
by which he was animated. 

Combination; a Tale founded on Facts. 
By Charlotte Elizabeth. 18mo. Dublin. 
1832. 

The System; a Tale of the West Indies. 
By Charlotte Elizabeth. 18mo. Lon- 
don: Westley and Davis, Stationers’ 
Court. 1832. 


THESE are effective little Tales, and 
by an able authoress. The first 
is already well known to the public : 
the present edition is a reprint, under 
the auspicies of the Religious Tract 
and Book Society for Ireland. The 
latter will do nothing to impair the 
fair reputation which the writer has 
attained: it is a very effective exposé 
of the “‘ system” of West Indian 
Slavery; and we only fear it will not 
be very likely to fall into the hands of 
those in reality most interested in its 

rusal, If they give it a candid read- 
ing, it will be useful indeed. 





Spiritual Perfection unfolded and en- 
forced. By William Bates, D. D. 
(A.D. 1699) 18mo. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 
Tuis work is by the “silver-tongued” 
Bates; and being well known and 
highly prized, needs no comment nor 
eulogy of ours. We are only called 
upon to speak of the manner in which 
this little volume is got up ; and we 
are bound to say, that it is a very 
neat and elegant reprint. We trust it 
will sell well, and secure an extensive 
circulation. We are convinced it 
would be well for the religious world, 
if it would give itself more ardently 
to the arent 5 of the works of our great 
masters, instead of surfeiting itself 
with the ephemeral trash which is daily 
issuing from the press, and spoiling 
at once both writers and readers, 


Scripture Portions for the Afflicted, espe- 
cially the Sick; with Re ections from 
various Authors. 18mo. London: Reli- 


gious Tract Society. 
Tuis is another of the excellent littl® 
works lately put forth by the Tract 
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Society, It is eminently calculated 
to answer the purposes for which it is 
sent from the press. It consists of 
judiciously-chosen passages of Scrip- 
ture, with some pithy observations of 
some sound and well-known writer 
appended to each. It will be founda 
most valuable manual for the visitors 
of the sick, and we trust will fre- 
quently be found in their hands. 





A Memoir of Miss Mary Jane Graham, 
late of Stoke Fleming, Devon By the 
Rev. Charles Bridges, Vicar of Old 
Newton, Suffolk. London: Seeley and 
Burnside, Fleet-street. 1832. 

THOUGH not very friendly to the mul- 

tiplication of religious memoirs, for 

several very substantial reasons, yet we 
must relax the severity of criticism in 
favour of the very interesting volume 
which stands at the head of this article. 
In general it may be said that these 
works are already sufliciently, and 
more than sufficiently, numerous; that 
they seldom present any features of 
novelty which justify their being given 
to the world; that they occupy time 
that might be better spent, and gene- 
rate a taste for very light and unsub- 
stantial reading, which renders the 
mind unfit for more masculine ex- 
ercises, and for the acquirement of en- 
larged and comprehensive views on 
the very subjects which they professedly 
treat ; and that they not unfrequently 
minister to youthful vanity, and inspire 
a wish not very consistent with piety-— 
that the ardent and excited beings who 
peruse such works, may one day,— 
who knows,—attract the attention of 
some biographers, who shall favour the 
world with their letters and their 
diaries. None of these objections ope- 
rate where any peculiar and striking 
features in the experience of the in- 
dividual may render such publications 
useful, by supplying a warning or an 
example which has never terrified or 
allured the world before. This cir- 
cumstance is found in the work before 
us. The dangerous heresies into which 
the amiable, accomplished, and ta- 
lented subject of the above memoir 
fell; aberrations to which, in these 
days of scepticism and infidelity, the 
youthful professors of religion are 
so liable to be drawn, afford a most in- 
structive and salutary lesson. Of the 
manuer in which the work is done we 
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need say nothing. The name of Mr. 
Bridges is already well known in the 
religious world, and of itself affords a 
guarantee for the care and ability with 
which the work is compiled. Wesin- 
cerely wish it a very extensive pe- 
rusal. 





The Noble Office of the Sunday School 
Teacher. By Rev. G. W. Doane, A.M. 
Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U. S. 
32mo. London: R. Davis, Paternoster 
Row. 1832. 


Tuts is an excellent little address ; 
perfectly unpretending in its appear- 
ance and style; but embodying many 
important thoughts and salutary cau- 
tions, which ought equally to impress 
the Sunday School Teacher with the 
dignity and responsibility of his work ; 
and while they exhilarate him with the 
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idea of the honourable part he is called 
to sustain, will check any emotions of 
vanity, by reminding him at the same 
time of the arduous nature of his du- 
ties, and his own utter inability to dis- 
charge them aright, unless he himself 
be “ taught of God.” We trust it will 
secure, on the part of every Sunday 
School Teacher, a careful perusal. 


Village Rhymes. 12mo- pp. 112. London. 

Seeley and Co. 
Tuis is a very elegant little volume, 
containing several brilliant wood cuts, 
from original drawings, which the 
rhymes and the prose are intended to 
explain. The poetry is likely to im- 
press, and the sentiments to improve, 
those little folks who may be happy 
enough to meet with this agreeable 
trifle. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

An Historical Account of the Plague 
and other Pestilential Distempers, which 
have appeared in Europe, more espe- 
cially in England, from the earliest pe- 
riod, To which is added, an Account of 
the Cholera Morbus, from its first ap- 

arance in India; including its ravages 
n Asia, Europe, and America, down to 
the present time. Ornamented with a 
wently engraved emblematic Title Page. 
2mo. Is. 6d. 

The Question, Ought the Professors 
of Religion to interfere with Politics ? 
considered in a Letter to a Friend. By 
J. Barfett, 12mo. 

Dr. Morrison’s Exposition of the 
Psalms, Explanatory, Critical, and Devo- 
tional, in 3 vols. 8vo. is now completed, 
£1. 10s. 

The Present State of the Established 
Church, an Apology for Secession from 
its Communion. By a Seceding Clergy- 


man. 

The Main Principles of the Creed and 
Ethics of the Jews, exhibited in Selec- 
tions from the Yad Hachazarah of Mai- 
monides, with a Literal English ‘I'ransla- 
tion, copious Illustrations from the Tal- 
mud, &c., Explanatory Notes, and Al- 
phabetical Glossary of such Particles and 
technical Terms as occur in the Selec- 


tions, and a Collection of the Abbre- 
viations commonly used in Rabbinical 
Writin By Hermann Hedwig Ber- 
nard, Teacher of Languages at Cam- 
bridge. 

An Argument, a Priori, for the Being 
and Attributes of God. By William 
Gillespie. 

Embellished with an appropriate Fron- 
tispiece, containing a distant View of 
Ewood Hall, near Halifax, Reflections 
and Admonitory Hints of the Principal 
of a Seminary, on retiring from the 
Duties of his Station. By John 
Fawcett. 

American Religion and Church Order. 
with an Appendix, containing a Manual 
for Communicants, and a Sermon on 
Revivals. By Samel H. C , D.D. 
Pastor of the Laight Street Presbyterian 





‘Church, New York. Published at the 


request of several esteemed ministers. 
The profits to be devoted to the London 
and Home Missionary Societies. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Second Volume of the Friends’ 
Library, will consist of the Life and Tra- 
vels of Thomas Chalky, price Is. 8d. The 
Journals, or Extracts from them, of Ed- 
mundson, Ellwood, Fox, Richardson, 
Gough, &c. &c. are to follow in succes- 
sion. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


—_——- ——— 


KENT INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Kent 
Independent Association was held at 
the Rev. H. J. Rook’s, Faversham, 
ou July 3d and 4th, on which occasion 
the Rev. Messrs. Prankard, of Sheer- 
ness, and Chapman, of Greenwich, 
preached. At the meeting for busi- 
ness, held on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, amongst other resolutions, the 
following were uvanimously adopted, 
after considerable discussion, on the 
subjects to which they refer : 

. That this meeting feels great sa- 
tisfaction in the establishment of the 
General Congregational Union, and 
would renew the assurance of the cor- 
dial approbation which this Associa- 
tion has already given to the princi- 
ples and plan of that important insti- 
tution. 

“That the Members of this Asso- 
ciation, feeling deeply concerned for 
advancement of the cause of gene- 
ral education in Ireland, and con- 
scientiously believing that the plan 
by his Majesty’s Ministers is 
eminently adapted to effect the end 
intended, would express their cordial 
approbation of that plan, and their 
earnest hope that it will be carried into 
universal operation.” 





ROTHERHAM COLLEGE. 

On Wednesday, June 27th, was 
held the Annual Meetin of the Sub- 
scribers and Friends of Rotherham 
College, at which several Resolutions 
were passed, and the usual business of 
the College transacted. The preced- 
ing day the Examining Committee'were 
occupied in investigating the progress 
of the Students, and from their Report 
it would appear that there is the high- 
est reason to be satisfied with their di- 
ligence and attainments, and with the 
attention of their Tutors. They ob- 
serve, that “‘they are compelled to de- 
clare themselves not merely satisfied, 
but even surprised, with the general 


improvement of the young men, and 
they deem it alike creditable to their 
own application and industry, and to 


the care and skill of their Tutors,— 
while they feel justified in anticipating, 
from a beginning so auspicious, a very 
respectable degree of scholarship at 
the end of their academical course, 
and ,their entrance upon the duties 
and relations of the Christan Minis- 
try.” The general report announced 
the bequest of a legacy from the late 
Miss Elizabeth Walker of £300; from 
the late Mr. Townsend, of London, 
£100; and from the late Mr. Josiah 
Parry, of Shrewsbury, of £10. 





ORDINATIONS. 

On Wednesday, July 18th, the Rev. 
James Sibree, from Highbary College, 
was ordained as pastor of the newly- 
formed church, assembling in Nile 
Street Chapel, Hull. 

The Rev. J. Macpherson, Baptist 
Minister, in Hull, commenced the so- 
lemnities of the day by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. T. 
Scales, of Leeds, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse; the usual ques- 
tions to the Minister and Church were 
proposed by the Rev. T. Stratton, of 
Sunderland ; the ordination prayer was 
offered up by the Rev. Peter Sibree, 
of Weathersfield; and the charge ad- 
dressed to the young pastor by the 
Rev. John Sibree, of Coventry. In 
the evening the congregation assem- 
bled again, when the Rev. Joseph 
Gilbert, formerly pastor of the Church, 
in Fish Street, Hull, now of Notting- 
ham, preached the sermon to the 
Church. The Rev. Messrs. Winter- 
bottom, of Barton; Bramall, of Pa- 
tricroft; Tarbotton,of Totness ; ree 
of Lincoln, and E. Morley, of Hull, 
assisted in the various devotional ser- 
vices of the day. 

It gave a peculiar interest to the oc- 
casion to see three brothers, the sons 
of the late J. Sibree, of Frome, taking 
their respective parts in this service ; 
and to their surviving parent, who was 
present, the scene must have been gra- 
tifying and delightful in the highest de- 
gree. Church in Fish Street, Hull, 
from which this is an amicable separa- 
tion, was founded in the year 1769 by the 
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Rev. George Lambert, who was its 
faithful and beloved pastor, till his la- 
mented decease, in March, 1816. His 
successors have been the Rev. Joseph 
Gilbert, already mentioned, and the 
Rev. Joseph Fox, now of Sheffield. 
The necessity of another place of 
worship for the accommodation, and 
the enlargement of the Congrega- 
tional order, in Hull, has long been 
felt and acknowledged, and projects 
have been repeatedly formed for 
accomplishing it; at length the design 
has been taken up cordially and zea- 
lously, and with the most cheering 
prospects of success. In the course of 
the last year, a chapel in Nile Street 
was vacant; an opportunity so favour- 
able was not to be again neglected. With 
the concurrence of all parties inte- 
rested in the scheme, it was taken, and 
preaching was commenced. The mi- 
nistry of Mr. Sibree, who was sent 
from Highbury College, proved 
very acceptable and useful, and the 
congregation rapidly increased. The 
Parent Society, in Fish Street, saw all 
this with unfeigned satisfaction; and 
at a Church meeting, held on Friday 
evening, April 6, 1832, gave an affec- 
tionate and friendly dismission to ten 
or eleven of their members, as the 
nucleus of another society. On the 
evening of the following Lord’s-day, 
April 8, these persons were formed 
into a Church, by Mr. Scales, of Leeds, 
in the presence, and with the cordial 
sanction and fervent prayers of a large 
body of the deacons, and members of 
the venerable and honoured commu- 
nity, from which they had so recently 
separated, but with which, it is mu- 
tually hoped, they will ever be united 
in Christian affection and zealous co- 
operation. May all separations, in 
churches of our order, be conducted 
in the same spirit, and be attended 
with the like happy results. It should 
have been stated, that the services of 
the ordination were conducted in Fish 
Street Chapel. The Filial Society is 
taking measures for the erection of a 
new chapel, their present place of 
worship being already found too small 
and inconvenient. 

On Wednesday, June 27, the Rev. 
J. G. Hewlett, late of Newbury, Berk- 
shire, was ordained to the pastoral 
care of the Independent Church at 
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Lutterworth, Leicestershire. The 
Rev. W. Wild, of Harborough, com- 
menced the services of the day by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer; 
the Rev. T. Price, of Devonshire 
Square, London, described the nature 
of a Christian church ; the Rev. Wal- 
ter Scott, of Rowell, received the con- 
fession of faith, asked the usual ques- 
tions, and offered the ordination 
prayer, with imposition of hands; and 
the Rev. Dr. Collyer delivered an 
impressive and appropriate charge to 
the new minister, from 2 Tim. ii. 15. 
The Rev. E. Webb, of Leicester, con- 
cluded the morning service by prayer. 
In the evening the Rev. T. W. Price, 
of Warwick, preached to the people 
from 2 John, ver. 8. The Rev. Messrs, 
Mansell and Trestrail conducted the 
devotional services. 

The Independent Church and Con- 
gregation at Lutterworth appear to 
have now presented to them the pros- 
pect of much comfort and prosperity, 
in the settlement among them of the 
Rev. J. G. Hewlett, at their unani- 
mous invitation. The services of the 
day were numerously attended by the 
ministers and Christian friends of the 
county. They were of a peculiarly in- 
teresting, and it is hoped profitable 
character, both to the parties more im- 
mediately concerned, and to those from 
other Christian societies who attended 
on the oceasion. 

On Tuesday, July 24th, 1832, the 
Rey. Isaac Evans, from the Academy 
at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, was 
ordained to the pastoral office over the 
Independent Church at Weedon Bee, 
Northamptonshire. The service was 
commenced by reading the Scriptures 
and prayer, by Mr. Miller, of Brans- 
ton; Mr. N. M. Harry, of Banbury, 
stated the scriptural constitution of a 
Christian Church ; Mr. Davis, of Da- 
ventry, asked the usual questions; 
the ‘ordination prayer was offered by 
the former pastor, Mr. Pinkerton, of 
Totteridge ; the charge was delivered 
by Mr. Scott, of Rowell, from 2 Tim. 
iv. 5. latter part, ‘“ Make full proof 
of thy ministry ;” and Mr. Prust, of 
Northampton, closed the morning ser- 
vice with prayer. 

In the evening the people assembled 
again, when, after prayer by — Wood- 
wark, of Northampton, a sermon was 
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addressed to the people by Mr..Griffith, 
of Long Buckby, from 1 Cor. xvi. 10. 
“See that he be with you without 
fear, for he worketh the work of the 
Lord ;” and the service was closed 
with prayer, by Mr. Gray, of North- 
ampton. 

On Tuesday, July 31, the Rev. 
George Legge, A-M., was ordained to 
the pastorship of the Independent 
Church at Bridge Street Chapel, Bris- 
tol. The Rev. Mr. Davies, of the 
Bristol Tabernacle, delivered the in- 
troductory discourse ; the Rev. Wm. 
Thorpe offered the ordination prayer ; 
the Rev. John Morison, D.D. of Lon- 
don, gave the charge; and the Rev. 
Robert Philip, of London, preached 
the sermon to the Church. The other 
devotional services were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Lucy, Crisp, Legge, of 
Reading; Campbell, of Cheltenham,&c. 

On Thursday, August 8, the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell, A.M. was ordained to 
the pastorship of the Independent 
Church, at Highbury Chapel, Chel- 
tenham. The Rev. John Burder, A.M. 
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of Stroud, delivered the introductory 
discourse; the Rev. Robert Philip, 
of London, offered the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. John Morison, D.D. 
of London, gave the charge; and the 
Rev. George Redford, A.M. of Wor- 
cester, preached the sermon to the 
Church. The other devotional ser- 
vices were conducted by neighbouring 
ministers. 





REMOVALS. 

Tue Rev. R. Ashton, lateof Dedham, 
has accepted the unanimous invitation 
of the Independent Church at War- 
minster, Wilts, and will enter (D. V ) 
on his pastoral labours in that town on 
the last Sabbath of the present month. 

We also learn that the Rev. Luke 
Foster, of Blackburn, Lancashire, has 
accepted the call of the Church and 
Congregation assembling at Abbey- 
lane Meeting, Saffron Walden, Essex, 
late under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. W.Clayton, now Chaplain to the 
Dissenters’ Grammar School, Mill 
Hill. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





INFORMATION ON THE RELIGIOUS 
STATE OF HOLLAND. 

A minister of the German Lutheran 
Church has lately been in England, whose 
pious and amiable character, evangelical 
sentiments, and rich stores of informa- 
tion, rendered him a very acceptable 
companion to all who had the happiness 
of enjoying his society ;—the Rev. Theo- 
dore Fliedner, pastor of Kayserswerth, 
near Diisseldorf. Last year he published, 
at Essen, in Prassian Westphalia, his 
Travels in Holland, two volumes. This 
work is chiefly occupied with the sta- 
tistics of pious and benevolent instita- 
tions, missionary, Bible, and other S o- 
cieties; and, in particular, the schools, 
the universities, the established church, 
and the different classes of dissenters 
from it, the fog a literature, and 
the apparent state of vital religion within 
every circle of his observation. The ful- 
ness and minateness of his communica- 
tions, and the excellent spirit which they 
breathe, render them highly valnable. 
This vaine and the interest thence arising, 
are much increased by the references 
and comparisons continually made to the 


state of religion and religious institutions 
in Germany. The size of the work (the 
two volumes making more than 1000 
pages) preclude the hope of seeing it in 
an English translation; but it supplies 
one motive, in addition to many others, 
stimulating to the study of the German 
language, for the purposes of theological 
literature. From the preface we select 
the following — important paragraphs. 

*¢ _-My remarks, in the way of com- 
plaint or censure, extend chiefly to the 
state of the cHuRcH, and the institutions 
for EDUCATION ; particularly in reference 
to the spirit of refined infidelity, (under 
the name of rationalism,| which is now 
spreading itself in the evangelical church 
of Holland. i apprehend, that Mr. 
F. uses this designation to comprehend 
the Reformed as well as the Lutheran 
communities.) My opinions upon this 
point, I am well aware, will, to neither 
party, the rationalist or the orthodox, 
appear perfectly unexceptionable; since 
both go into extremes, a fact, however, 
very difficult for them to perceive in the 
heat of the theological controversy which 
is now carried on between them. In 
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Holland, at least, I shall obtain little 
approbation ; and it will be according to 
the usual course of things, that many, 
especially of the rationalist party, will 
charge me with injustice in my animad- 
versions upon their divines. Already, in- 
deed, while Iam composing my book, a 
highly respected clergyman of one of the 
Dutch Protestant confessions, having 
heard that I therein accused his denomi- 
nation of being infected with the ra- 
tionalistic unbelief, has threatened me 
that, in case of my adopting, in my 
account of Holland, the tone of the 
[Berlin] Evangelical Church Journal, or 
of Mr. Gemberg, (a German clergyman], 
he would write a justificatory review in 
one of the German periodical journals. 

** Poor Gemberg, in his book on ‘ The 
Scottish Church,’ had uttered some ex- 
pressions of censure, in a merely cur- 
sory manner, upon some ecclesiastical 
regulations and other circumstances in 
Protestant Holland, particularly among 
the Baptists. For this, in an article of 
the Universal Church Journal [published 
at Darmstadt, by Dr. Zimmermann] No. 
69, 1828, written by a Dutch Baptist 
minister, he was not only called to ac- 
count, but severely charged with ingrati- 
tude, on account of the very friendly recep- 
tion which he had met with in Holland. 
Then must not [ expect to be accused 
of much greater ingratitude, since I have 
enjoyed very great kindness, for more 
months than he weeks, and from a much 
larger number of persons? And yet, in 
my representation of the different par- 
ties in the Church, and of other societies, 
I have given not the lights only but the 
shadows also. 

“That not ingratitude, but the very 
contrary feeling, fills my heart towards 
all, in both Holland and Germany, who 
have shown kindness to me and my con- 
gregation, my whole book testifies. Yet 
experience has taught that the (ole- 
ration of which the rationalists often 
make s0 loud a boast, consists only in to- 
lerating persons of their own kind ; and 
that when they find themselves unable to 


refute the arguments of their Christian 


opponents, they betake themselves to per- 
sonalities and reproaches 

“¢ __. Even I fear that many faithful 
Christians among the Dutch, too anxiously 
solicitous for the outward honour of their 
country, will take it ill, of me at least, 
that I have laid open before the world the 

idden cancer of infidelity, which is 
seated on the body of the Dutch Church ; 
thus exploding the ancient fame of its 
orthodoxy. ‘Ihey conceive that the ex- 
istence of this sore were better concealed 
from the world, and so reproach and 
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scandal would be avoided ; that the evil 
might be silently and quietly healed, and 
the honour of a sound and healthy body 
still preserved. 

“ But, with regard to the first of these 
objections, my dear brethren in the faith 
I am not the person who first has strippe 
off from your beloved Holland its old 
robe of honour, laying bare its hidden 
nakedness and shame. Many of your 
own countrymen have done this, within 
the last seven years, and with a more 
unsparing hand, They have even ex- 
aggerated the greatness of the evil, as if 
from the sole of the foot unto the head 
there were no soundness at all in your 
Church, but only wounds, and bruises, 
and putrifying sores. So severely I have 
not dealt with you, but have pointed out 
with joy and praise all the sound places 
which I have been able to discover. 

* As for the second ; deceive not youre 
selves, my dear brethren, by imagining 
that the ulcer of unbelief in your Church 
is so small as not to be very dangerous, 
and that if covered up, it will heal of it- 
self. Far from this, if left alone, it will 
eat its way under the skin, it will pene- 
trate, like poison, through the whole 
frame; and when, at last, it breaks forth 
with the highest virulence, it will be too 
late for cure; nothing will remain but 
dead bones, and all manner of unclean- 
ness. Least of all should you take it ill 
of a German, that he earnestly endeavours 
to make you attentive to the greatness 
of the danger which threatens your na- 
tion. For he has learned, by the pain of 
bitter experience, in his own country, 
what a fearful mischief is that masked 
infidelity which, for some tens of years, 
has found means, without impediment, 
to burrow into the very bowels of his na- 
tion, and has spread abroad its poison, 
from the chairs of the Universities down 
to the humblest parish-schools, among all 
classes of men ; so that whole generations 
have perished in the gulf of carnal self- 
wisdom and self-righteousness. 

** But the Sun of Righteousness bas 
risen anew upon many districts of Ger- 
many, and over every part of my country 
his morning-dawn now darts its rays, 
creating a consternation which cannot be 
concealed among the light-hatin : Ration- 
alists. Their own misgivings tell them 
that the domination of their Neology is at 
itsend; that the maintaining of a Chris- 
tianity without a Christ no more brings 
honour, but only shame; that the marsh- 
light of their human wisdom, by which 
they have seduced poor Christians frem 
the way of their Saviour into the swampy 
wastes of infidelity, has begun to go out, 
leaving only its vile smell behind. 
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“ Bat, beloved Hollanders, can I wish 
that you should sink into such a night, 
that you may afterwards be revived and 
gladdened by the morning-dawn? And 
yet the forebodings of coming night show 
themselves among you—forebodings of the 
same kind as those which characterized 
the times of Semler, in Germany: the 
same halving between light and darkness, 
the bat-like wavering Doctrine of Accom- 
modation, the underminer of all faith and 
all morality; the same thousand-voiced 
bragging boast of the moral excellence 
and nobleness of human nature, and of 
the hitherto unequalled illumination and 
tolerant spirit of our age ; the same fierce 
and bitter zeal against strict and straight- 
laced orthodoxy, mysticism, and con- 
science forcing; the same —— but I am 
anticipating my book. In vol. ii P. 433 — 
446, f have drawn a parallel between 
Semler’s time in Germany and the pre- 
sent period, with respect to theological 
studies in Holland, pointing out a sur- 
prisingly exact resemblance ; and so leave 
no doubt on the mind of an unprejudiced 
reader. I have subjoined a Review of 
the most important authors and their 
works, in the Theological Literature of 
Holland, for the latter part of the 18th, 
and the portion already elapsed of the 
19th century, from which documents the 
evidence of my positions is sufficiently 
clear. 

‘* May this book contribute to open the 
eyes of many—ah! if it may be even of 
but some—in Holland, and lead them to 
perceive into what a bottomless pit of in- 
fidelity they will necessarily be led, by 
the consistent unfolding and progress of 
the so-called Rational Supernaturalism, or 
Moderate Rationalism, that fluctuating 
mid-way spirit between belief and unbe- 
lief, to which many of their divines are 
now beginning to swear fealty as the 
lucky medium between superstition and 
infidelity! O that thus they may be led 
to union in fervent and persevering 

rayer for the influences of the Holy 
Bpirit, that He may again fill all their 
schools and universities, and again cause 
to reign amongst them the living, simple 
faith in the Loid Jesus!” 

The portion of Mr. Fliedner’s second 
volume, above referred to, and contain- 
ing his Comparative View of the Religious 
and Theological State of Germany, from 
about 1750 to 1790; and of Holland, for 
a period about forty years later; and 
his Critique upon the principal Dutch 
Theological Authors, during the latter 
period, is a most important portion of 
this truly valuable and interesting work, 
and extends through 126 pages. If the 
present communication should be well 
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received, we shall, perhaps, if opportu- 
nity be afforded, insert some extracts 
from that part in a future number of 
the Congregational Magazine. But let the 
humble and earnest request be cordially 
received by allourreaders. that they would 
pour out frequent and fervent prayer for 
the revival and the glorious prosperity of 
the Continental Churches. 

AN APPEAL TO THE CHRISTIAN ELEC- 
TORS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, IN 
REFERENCE TO THE ENSUING ELEC- 
TION OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

In times when awful judgments from 
God are abroad in the earth, and when a 
torrent of ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness threatens to overthrow all that is 
valuable in our land, it is the peculiar 
duty of Christians, not only to be instant 
in prayer for the protection and favour of 

Almighty God, but also to avail them- 

selves, with energy and perseverance; of 

every opportunity afforded to them, in His 
providence, of endeavouring to promote 
the best interests of the empire. 

Amidst the difference of opinion which 
exists, in regard to the true nature and 
probable consequences of the Reform 
Acts which have now passed the Legis- 
lature, there must be unity of judgment 
among REEIGIOUS men, on THIS point— 
That it is ever, and especially at the 
present crisis, of great importance, that 
men of Christian principles should be 
returned to serve in parliament. The 
expected general election affords, then 
an opportunity of usefulness, which should 
be eagerly embraced by the friends of 
piety and order throughout the country. 

It is to THEM, that the present 
Address is submitted. Their numbers, 
though not conspicuous in times of ex- 
citement, are not few; nor their in- 
fluence, if wisely and actively employed, 
inconsiderable. Above all, they ess — 
in prayer, through the Mediator, for divine 
succour— a resource, which, however de- 
spised by the politicians of the world, has 
given, on other occasions, to them who 
ear God, and may still give his servants, 
an influence in the affairs of the country, 
capable of averting the serious evils which 
threaten us, and of effecting measures of 
solid improvement in the institutions of 
the land. 

The darkest feature of the times is, the 
open neglect of God by many of those 
who are in authority. Thesupremacy of 
the Blessed and only Potentate, the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, being syste- 
matically contemned, the devout mind 
sees a plain and adequate cause for the 
prevailing evils of thesedays. Were God 
on our side, as a nation, all those clouds 
which are now so portentous would break 
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up and disperse. There is a remedy for 
every evil, except the loss of the divine 
favour. Prayer, even yet, by a blessing 
from on high, may become the means of 
our safety. Here lies the secret of the 
advantage, which the religious part of 
the community possess over the irreli- 

ious and worldly. Let prayer, then, 

e employed—fervently, faithfully, per- 
severingly—at the present crisis, in refe- 
rence distinctly to the eviis, the dangers, 
the wants, and the duties of the times — 
and what Christian will doubt the result? 

No people, excepting Israel of old, 
have experienced more frequent inter- 
positions of Divine Providence, than have 
been veuchsafed to our own highly-fa- 
voured country; and rarely has a more 
marked instance of that interposition been 
granted than in the case of the late Na- 
TIONAL FAST--whether we consider the 
efforts by which it was obtained, the 
manner of its observance, or the effect 
which ensued - temporary, it is to be 
feared, but not therefore the less in- 
structive. That signal triumph of piety 
was achieved in the House of Commons, 
the great organ of the national will. 

Again: after many vain attempts to 
effect an amendment in the laws relating 
to the building of and presentation to 
churches, a great melioration has lately 
been obtained in this important par- 
ticular connected with the truest interests 
of piety, by means, apparently, very in- 
adequate to overcome the difficulties 
which opposed the attainment of the 
object. 

Further: by efforts not less seemingly 
feeble, a Committee has been obtained 
in the present House of Commons, to in- 
vestigate the state of the law relative to 
the observance of the Sabbath-day, the 
desecration of which stands foremost in 
the list of national and personal offences 
against the authority and honour of Al- 
mighty God. 

These are instances, in which measures 
of vast importance have been effected or 
promoted, by the combined endeavours 
of a few men united by the love of God 
and of their country, in the face of an 
expressed determination to resist from 
various parties, each in turn greater in 
numbers than the friends of those mea- 
sures; and the results, in all, may be 
justly taken as proofs of the divine favour 
resting on the efforts of religious men, 
pursuing their objects unitedly, in faith, 
with simplicity, prayer, and perseverance. 

The attention of all classes of the po- 
pulation has been, of late, strongly fixed 
on matters of legislation and government ; 
and large bodies of men have acquired 
an influence in the choice of represen- 
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tatives in Parliament which they did not 
possess before. This influence renders 
all such persons more directly respon- 
sible for the character of the government 
and the laws, because they have acquired, 
in the right of election of representatives, 
an immediate controul over both. This 
is an important power entrusted to their 
hands ; and it cannot but be hoped, that 
no conscientious person throughout the 
United Kingdom will fail to claim and to 
exercise this power; for on the manner 
in which it shall be exercised will depend, 
under Divine Providence, the ruin or 
the real aggrandisement of our country. 

Let the friends of order and piety then 
put themselves forth at this period, in 
faith of the divine biessing on their en- 
deavours. Let them unite with persons 
like-minded, in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods and towns, or in larger spheres 
--cement their union with frequent and 
fervent prayer and mutual enconrage- 
ment—and then proceed to consider in 
what way they may best promote the 
election of fit persons to serve as mem- 
bers in the ensuing Parliament; and, 
whether they may or may not be able to 
influence the elections to such an extent 
as to bring in the men whom they would 
wish to be appointed, let them use every 
means in their power, or in that of their 
friends, to prevail with the newly-elected 
representatives to aid, in their places in 
Parliament, all measures affecting the 
moral and religious interestg of the coun- 
try, and to oppose all measures hostile 
to those interests. 

The first recommendation for a can- 
didate should be RELIGIOUS CHARAC- 
TER ; for, where this is genuine, it affords 
the best attainable security for the points 
about which a Christian ought to be 
chiefly solicitous. How little political 
bias may affect this primary qualifica- 
tion, is apparent from the returns, in 
several instances, to the present Parlia- 
ment; for the opposition to the Reform 
Bill in certain places in Ireland, and the 
desire for it in some places in Scotland, 
caused alike the election of a number of 
religious men, who, combining in the 
matters about which alone the authors of 
this Appeal are anxious, presented a 
body of conFEssors, as they may be al- 
lowably termed, in the present House, 
which has had no pereiiey in the history 
of Parliament for a long period of time. 

Where candidates of a religious cha- 
racter cannot be obtained, let MorAL 
wortH have its due consideration. 
There is, still, a large number of respec- 
table individuals in this country- friend- 
ly to order and religion, and estimable in 
the various relations of society --intelli- 
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gent, and well snited for the business of 
the country; whu, though not professed- 
ly religious men, well deserve the support 
of those for whom this Address is in- 
tended, and who are likely to be mate- 
rially influenced by suitable represen- 
tations, particularly if coming from a 
Bopy of their conscientious constituents, 
on matters affecting the moral and reli- 
gious interests of the state. In cases of 
contested elections, in which a candidate 
of moral worth may be opposed by one 
of inferior worth on that ground, not to 
say of defective moral character, it is to 
be hoped that political bias will never 
be suffered to deprive such a candidate of 
the votes of religious men of whatever 
persuasion. 

It is to the observance of GREAT AND 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES that Christian con- 
stituents should seek to bind their repre- 
sentatives. To bind them to sPECIFIC 
MEASURES can rarely be attempted, 
without trenching on the just freedom of 
the legislator. No body of constituents 
can anticipate all that may be urged in a 
discussion for or against a specific mea- 
sure. On such measures, therefore, the 
representative ought to be wholly un- 
fettered ; except in rare cases, where the 
matter has been so fully discussed, and 
may be of so vital a nature, that con- 
stituents may have a reasonable right to 
give their representative the weight of 
their opinions and their wishes ; but even 
on such questions, the representative 
must follow his own judgment, at the 
risk indeed of the lawful remedy being 
applied by his constituents, of not re- 
turning him again as their representa- 
tive. 

It may serve as some gnide to electors 
in respect to the class of men whom they 
should support, as well as to the repre- 
sentatives themselves, to state those ge- 
neral principles which should govern, it 
is conceived, the conduct of every con- 
scientions legislator. 

1. That he endeavour to act in all 
things to the glory of God, looking for 
guidance from above in this course of 
acting. 

2. That he judge of all measures ac- 
cording to the great principles of truth 
and equity enjoined in the revealed will 
of God, and sacrifice to these principles 
all considerations of mere worldly or tem- 
porary expediency. 

8. That the maintenance, in the great- 
est degree of purity and efficiency, of a 
national religion, be an object of his con- 
stant care. 

4. That he support every improvement 
in the laws relative to the Lord’s-day, 
which may tend to secure such obser- 
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vance of that day as the Scriptures 
enjoin and the best interests of society 
require. 

5. That he labour after the due adjust- 
ment of the interests of all classes of the 
community ; and, for that end, promote -- 
the Scriptural education of the whole 

alation ; the personal liberty of every 
individual not forfeited by crime, in- 
cluding all slaves throughout the British 
dominions; the amendment of our colo- 
nial policy, where opposed to the plain 
dictates of Christianity ; the due appor- 
tioning and strict infliction of necessary 
punishments for crime ; the preventive 
and corrective tendency of such punish- 
ments ; the due remuneration of labour ; 
and the preventing of all injurious and 
selfish combinations on the part either of 
the employed or the employers. 

6. That he keep a watchful eye on all 
fiscal regulations, with the view of pro- 
moting such as may diminish or prevent 
moral evil, and of opposing such as may 
afford increased temptations or facilities 
to intemperance or other crimes. 

7. That he favour all measures for se- 
curing to the press the utmost degree of 
liberty compatible with the well-being of 
society; but firmly repress the abuse of 
it, in inflaming the passions by profane- 
ness and obscenity, 

8. That it be his settled aim to aid in 
purifying all the departments of revenue, 
commerce, and government, from pecu- 
lation and frand, and from the irreverence 
of needless oaths. 

9. That he assist in restraining the 
ebullitions of national pride and of all 
morbid sensibilities, and in cultivating, to 
the utmost, peace with all nations; main- 
taining the strictest integrity and equity 
in all intercourse with the people of other 
lands, 

In considering the MEANS OF ACTION 
within the reach of men of Christian 
principles and conduct, it is obvious to 
suggest to such as may be disposed to 
doubt the utility of their efforts in this 
cause, that, while the Reform Acts open 
the right of voting to an extent which 
alarms the minds of many, this very ope- 
ration of the Acts presents also scope for 
the exertion of influence by moderate and 
good men to a degree not hitherto pos- 
sessed at our elections; and it is yet to 
be seen, whether the friends of religion 
cannot employ their legitimate means of 
influence, in the neighbourhood where 
THEIR OWN principles are known and 
exercised, with at least as great effect as 
any opponent of the things which a re- 
ligious man holds to be of the highest 
importance. 

n order, however, to give full ef- 
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ficiency to these exertions, it is felt to be 
a matter of importance to urge on the 
friends of religion and order UNANIMITY 
ON ESSENTIALS; lest, in spending strength 
on disputable points, they should diminish 
the force of that general effort, which 
should be made by Christian electors on 
the members of the new parliament. 
This effort, though proceeding from par- 
ties in different and distant quarters of 
the United Kingdom, and unconnected, 
except by a common principle, will act 
with the force of a combined movement. 
How powerful that force may be if the 
effort be universally made and well sus- 
tained, may be inferred from the con- 
sideration, that, notwithstanding the 
abounding and daring impiety of the 
times, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the number of conscientious persons 
who live and act in the fear of God is 
very great—far inferior, indeed, numeri- 
cally, to those who have no true fear of 
God; but a noble company, when con- 
sidered in the aggregate ; and of a moral 
power only short of irresistible, if wisely 
and steadily acting toward a_ proper 
point, in reliance on the divine blessing. 
Nor can it be doubted, that if the Re- 
formed Parliament shall collect an in- 
creased ber of bers with feelings 
hostile to the interests of true Chris- 
tianity and religious order, it will present 
on the other hand increased facilities for 
the impartial discussion of topics con- 
nected with the cause of social improve- 
ment, of humanity, and of pure religion. 

There is another point which it seems 
fit to urge upon this occasion. Attaching 
the importance which in the judgment of 
a Christian ought to be attached to the 
election of men of religious principles 
as members of parliament, it is earnestly 
recommended that suitable candidates of 
this character should be souGHT OUT, 
and that all proper influence should be 
used to prevail on such persons to come 
forward at this crisis. 

Further : if, as it is hoped may be the 
case, this Appeal should come into the 
hands of gentlemen of religious principles 
and eligible qualifications, but who may 
not have hitherto considered the obliga- 
tions which devolve upon them to stand 
forth as candidates at this exigency of our 
national affairs, let such persons weigh 
well the duty which they owe at this 
time to their country and to God. Let 
them not lightly neglect any available 
opening presented to them for obtaining 
a seat in parliament, there to devote 
themselves, with all the powers with 
which it may have pleased God to endow 
them, in aid of the endeavours made by 
the friends of humanity and religion to 
repress the current of ungodliness and 
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anarchy, and to promote every measure 
for advancing the cause of good govern- 
ment and religious improvement both at 
home and abroad. 

In addition to all these suggestions, it 
is earnestly recommended, that the local 
endeavours used to influence members 
should not cease with the elections, bat 
be followed up and maintained during the 
continuance of the parliament, by the 
electors addressing their representatives, 
from time to time, on all important sub- 
jects in which the interests of religion, 
morality, and social order may be in- 
volved. 

But, after all, in the confessedly peril- 
ous position of onr national affairs, the 
noblest and only effective means of ac- 
tion will be those which obtain the ex- 
ertion of divine power on behalf of our 
country. The inadequacy of the human 
agency sought to be employed at this 
crisis disappears before the energy of the 
Omnipotent Arm. Let but those who 
are here addressed seek the union which 
has been recommended ---let that union 
be as comprehensive as the most favour- 
able construction of character will justify 
—let the combined endeavour commence 
with the humble and sincere acknow- 
ledgment of incompetency, and fervent 
prayer for divine direction-— imitating 
herein the conduct of the devout ruler of 
Judah in his emergency, Neither know we 
what to do, but our eyes are upon Thee— 
it will then remain to be seen, whether, 
as in that case, wisdom, courage, perse- 
verance, and success against the irreli- 
gious spirit and influence of the day, 
may not be bestowed—such as may even 
yet avert the impending calamities of our 
country; and lead to the lengthening of 
our tranquillity, by the temperate and 
wholesome reform of those imperfections 
which adhere to our most cherished insti- 
tutions, and by the removal of those le- 
galised outrages upon humanity in one 
quarter; and that connexion with hea- 
then idolatriesand superstition in another, 
the continuance of which, with our mul- 
tiplied national sins, have so evidently 
drawn upon us, as a people, the righteous 
displeasure of our offended God. 





To the Editors.— A paragraph having ap- 
peared in The Morning Herald, ‘*'That 
all proprietary chapels in St. Marylebone 
Parish are to be rated for the poor, &c.” 
and a proposal to the same effect (as it re- 
spects Tottenham Court Chapel) having 
been made in the vestry meeting of St. 
Pancras, though negatived for ie pee 
sent, I beg to suggest to the friends of 
truth and benevolence the propriety of 
obtaining from all candidates, that may 
apply for their suffrages, a pledge that 
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they will support a bill in parliament to 
exempt all places of public worship, cha- 
rity schools, and institutions of a purely 
benevolent nature, from the payment of 
rates and taxes of every kind. It is not 
needful to occupy your pages with the 
reasonableness fade propriety of this, 
which must at once appear to every un- 
prejudiced mind. 
I am, Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 

Kentish Town. j. H. Mann. 


MARINERS’ CHURCH DISTRICT TEMPE- 
RANCE SOCIETY. 

The third “— meeting of this Auxi- 
liary was held in the Mariners’ Church, 
Wellclose Square, on Monday last, when, 
after prayer by Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Cole- 
man was unanimously called to the chair. 

Mr. T, A. Smith proceeded to adcress 
the meeting upon the subject of tem- 
perance, and very clearly stated the 
origin and progress of the Temperance 
Society, its usefulness and necessity. 

Mr. Fry, jun. detailed the lamentable 
effects of intemperance, and pointed out 
the real necessity existing for such asso- 
ciations all over the world. 

Mr. Clutton, in a most ingenious speech, 
illustrated by a variety of comparisons, 
showed the ill effects of ardent spirits 
taken by painters. He used once to do 
so; but had since abandoned a practice 
destructive to the physical powers. 

Mr. John Boyd, (a mechanic,) whose 
employment required him to stand in 
water nearly all day, used to take ardent 

irits to preserve him from cold; but 
since he became a member of the Society 
he scarcely drank any thing but water, 
and could work as hard as those who 
consumed so much ardent spirits. 

Mr. Talbot, who was present at the 
last meeting, rose again to oppose the 
objects of Temperance Societies. He said 


that it did not regard the drunkard, but 
merely the temperate man, who was safe. 
He compared the drunkard to be the 
man who stood upon the brink of a river, 
whom we should spring forward to save. 

Mr. H. Jenkins, (of Lambeth,) rose to 
reply. He said, that the temperate man 
was the man on the brink, but the drun- 
kard had fallen into the river, and was 
coming up the last time. Of the latter, 
there were little hopes, for the former 
there was security, and that was to be 
had by joining the Society, the principles 
of which he felt would soon be as uni- 
versal as the light of heaven. 

Mr. Simpson also replied to Mr. Talbot, 
whom he said would no doubt become 
a member and firm advocate shortly; 
that such men were the best supporters 
of the cause by their opposition. 

Mr. Talbot confessed he had not read 
the pamphlets upon temperance, and 
begged for information, when Mr. Simp- 
son furnished him with the publications. 
After spirited and eloquent speeches by 
Messrs. Fry and Clutton, in reply, the 
meeting, which was crowded, adjourned 
to that day month. 


RECENT DEATH. 

We regret to record the decease of the 
Rev. William Williams, late Pastor of the 
Church and Congregation assembling in 
the Independent Chapel, Norwood, Sur- 
rey. This painful event took place at his 
residence, in the King’s Road, Chelsea, 
on the 2d of August, 1832, after a pain- 
ful illness of only sixdays. We regret to 
state, that Mr. W. has left a widow and 
numerous family to lament their irrepara- 
ble loss. The greater part of these are 
dependent on the exertions of their be- 
reaved parent. Under the excruciating 
sufferings of a painful disease Mr. W. 
enjoyed an invariable tranquillity of mind. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, | 
Communications have been received this month from Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith, 
Winter, and Henderson; also from Rev. Thomas Scales--R. Philip—G. Redford— 


R. A. Ashton--Thos. James—W. Urwick. 


Also from Messrs. H. Rogers--J. Barfett—Z. Z.—M. 8S.—A Young Lawyer-- 


Ingram Cobbin.--J. R. 


ERRATA in our number for August. : 
Some oversights occur in our last number, which we must request our candid 
readers to observe, and to alter with their pens. 
Page 475, col. 1, line 37, for geram read garem. 


477, -- 1, + 
479, ++ 1, 


17, for Buccinam read Buccinum. 
- 42, for HceaBurepoe read MpeoBurepot 


480, -- 1, note +. for Tranicum read Irenicum, 
485, -- 2, line 17, for ese perennuis read ere perennius. 


++ 479, ++ 1, 
It should have 


+ 28, for Petarius read Petavius. 
been more clearly expressed, that the last article of poetry, p. 490, 


is a translation or imitation of the verses, by the eminent Dutch lawyer, poet, a 
advocate of vital Christianity, Dr. Da Costa, which begin with the line prefixed as a 


title. 
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